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ENGLISH COMPOSITION: A LOST ART 
AMONG STUDENTS OF EDUCATION 


By Sister M. Theophane, C.C.V.1.* 


T HE ENGLISH TEACHER’S strongest ally, it is claimed, is the 
history teacher. History can and should give training in writing in 
many ways: research papers, book reports, pieces of documents, and 
formal arguments. However, all teachers are to some degree teachers 
of English. 

Accepting this as an assumption I think especially of the college 
teacher in the department of education who has responsibility for 
the professional education of teachers. She can be more than an 
ally to the English department. She can be a sustainer of that 
universal skill of writing by demanding correct usage, spelling, and 
punctuation in every type of assignment. My experience with 
prospective teachers, especially those preparing for secondary-school 
teaching, and their use of English has been disturbing, to say the 
least. Rarely do they submit a paper that is totally free from mis- 
spelled words, grammatical errors, and poor sentence structure. 


TYPICAL ERRORS OF TEACHER TRAINEES 


Typical of the errors that occur in all types of their written work: 
research papers, reports of observations, outlines, summaries, lesson 
plans, are the following: “The class closed it’s books.” “Each pupil 
will spell the words they used in sentences.” “Students did good.” 
“Most of the students’ had a chance to recite.” Some papers will be 
so sprinkled with errors that they cannot be accepted as college-level 
work. Others may have one or, two evidences of incorrect usage 
that persist in spite of frequent correction. My conclusion based on 
several semesters of experience is that prospective teachers seem to 
be indifferent to the use of English in assignments given in education 
classes. Their attitude seems to be: “This assignment is routine 
and doesn’t require much time or effort.” 

Student teaching is a good example. Most teacher-education pro- 
grams now require a semester of teaching under a master teacher. 


* Sister M. Theophane, C.C.V.I., Ph.D., is head of the Department of 
Education at Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas. 
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The writing involved during this period of internship is mainly in 
the form of lesson plans and “logs,” day-by-day reports on the 
experiences of the neophyte teacher. It may be conceded that a 
certain sameness inheres in lesson planning. A standard type of 
procedure following a step-one-two-three pattern is usually required. 
But within this common framework there can be variety in ap- 
proaches to teaching, as student activities and other features of 
teaching technique which defy standardization. These evolve from 
the skill of the teacher and show her enthusiasm for teaching. But 
lesson planning, simplified or complicated, involves the use of correct 
English. The supervisor of the student teacher, however, finds that 
her daily task is not so much one of suggesting or modifying plans 
and other pedagogical elements but one of correcting errors. Should 
she take for granted that her student teachers have acquired a satis- 
factory skill in the mechanics of writing, she will be embarrassed 
when the critic teacher or the principal of the school where the 
student is interning asks for the daily plans. 


TWO STANDARDS ACCORDING TO COURSE 


Bewildered by the recurrence of this deficiency I sought causes. 
A look at the record is one way of discovering how the prospective 
teacher rates generally in her academic work. In most instances I 
noticed that the students who persisted in slipshod reports on 
assignments ranked in the upper fourth or half of college students 
according to national norms of placement tests. Their grades in 
their minor and major subjects were good for the most part, “B’s” 
principally with an occasional “C” and more than an occasional 
“A.” Their cumulative records gave no clue to the cause of the 
poor English usage found in papers. It did suggest, however, that 
students observe two standards, one for their academic assignments 
and another for their education assignments. 

Informal discussions with students were equally mystifying. Did 
they recognize their errors? They usually knew the correct form 
but they could not offer a reasonable explanation for their not 
using it. Were the assignments in their major field done as shabbily 
as those in education classes? The answers were equally inconclu- 
sive. Some students were majoring in mathematics and science and 
the assignments in these areas were not often in the nature of 
themes. They had no need for writing and were out of practice. 
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Knowing their mathematics or science, was their objective. Com- 
municating this knowledge in correct speech or writing appeared to 
be inconsequential. The English majors were conscious of correct 
usage, style, and other elements of good writing, but only for their 
English classes. They admitted that they were naturally more par- 
ticular about their papers in English because their English teachers 
expected them to meet standards. Have they perhaps discovered 
that education teachers are not so exacting? 


ATTITUDE TOWARD EDUCATION COURSES 


Another hypothesis comes to mind readily, namely one related to 
the attitude of the students toward their professional education 
courses. Are these as stimulating as courses in their major field? 
The chances are the students do not think so. Naturally a student’s 
first love is her major subject and most of her time and attention 
will be given to that. Other classes or departments tend to take 
second place. If something has to be neglected it is often the edu- 
cation classes. However, when a student elects to become a teacher 
the demand for excellence in teaching should be kept to the fore- 
front. Perhaps she knows her subject well and is willing to enrich 
her formal courses by reading and study, but if her use of English 
is poor and she seems unconcerned about it, then her teaching will 
suffer. 

“As the teacher so the pupil” is apropos here as in other instances. 
If the high-school and elementary-schoo! teachers are careless about 
spelling and correct usage then their students can hardly be expected 
to do better. Louis Zahner, commenting recently on the sad state of 
writing, maintained that composition is at a “decline that is more 
than temporary or local. To restore it will require enlightened 
teachers in all subjects who will educate their students in reading, 
thinking and writing.”* These “enlightened teachers” may well be 
the present college students, but if they are to restore writing they 
must learn to respect it themselves. 

Students frequently charge that education classes are boring and 
unchallenging. They may be asked to write on topics such as the 
following: “Discuss the following statement and give illustrations 
from your high-school experience: “Teachers often concentrate on 


1Louis Zahner, “Composition at the Barricades,” Atlantic Monthly, 
CCIV (November, 1959), 114. 
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some objectives which are less important and less desirable.’ ” 
“Explain what is meant by the psychological time for study.” 
“Analyze the contents of Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory and 
discuss the ideas that are relevant to education today.” If they 
develop any one of these into an organized paper, the chances are 
no time and effort will be spent on originality or style of writing 
and perhaps very little will be given to the mechanics of writing. 
Should the assignment be made with a penalty for carelessness, there 
might be greater incentive to write it correctly. The over-all appreci- 
ation of doing assignments for education classes with respect for 
correct English is missing. 


NATURE OF ASSIGNMENTS IN EDUCATION 


Another explanation given by students is that education classes 
frequently require observation in schools and working with students. 
These are called professional laboratory experiences in education 
books. They tend to take a great deal of time. When the outcome 
of this type of experience is committed to writing, there may not 
be afforded any great opportunity for originality and style. But they 


should call for correct spelling, good grammar, and proper sentence 
structure. If students tend to be remiss or careless in these reports, 
education teachers should insist that standards for this type of work 
are in no way inferior to those for other types. We are false to our 
ideals of teacher education when we neither correct these routine 
assignments nor bother about the students’ mechanical errors. 

Granted the English and history teachers have set standards for 
written work, research, and documentation, these should transfer 
to education classes. Perhaps we ask too much when we look for 
automatic transfer. Nevertheless, teachers of professional education 
courses should be in constant harmony with their associates in the 
academic subjects by requiring the best. By constantly reasserting 
the need for precision in writing we can create a consciousness of 
its importance. Only then can we be sure we have done our best 
for prospective teachers. 

* * 

The eleventh annual Minor Seminary Conference, spon- 
sored by The Catholic University of America, will be held 
May 13 to 15. It will concern itself with self-evaluation 
at both the high-school and college levels. 
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STUDENT TEACHERS’ REACTIONS 
TO ADMINISTRATORS 


By Frances F. Kline * 


THE SUCCESS OF PRESENT-DAY administrative leadership 
is dependent, at least in part, on the quality and quantity of the 
co-operation an administrator receives in solving the complex prob- 
lems and in meeting the constant challenges of American education. 
Many factors, however, influence this co-operation; one of the most 
significant is that emanating from the administrator’s relationships 
with his staff. Every administrator, therefore, is well aware of the 
fact that directly and indirectly his staff controls the success of every 
educational endeavor. For that reason, one of his concerns today is 
with being sensitive to the existence of predispositions which may 
affect the solutions of problems. 

To the experienced teacher and to the administrator it is a well- 
known fact that these attitudes for and against administrators do 
exist. This writer recently completed a study whose purpose was to 
determine the attitudes of student teachers toward administrators. 
These students were requested to complete a checklist-questionnaire 
at the end of the semester in which they did their student teaching, 
indicating whether their expectation regarding administrators was 
“satisfying,” “annoying,” or “neither satisfying nor annoying” ; “just 
exactly what was satisfying or annoying”; “how often the expecta- 
tion affected them”; “how strongly they felt about the issue”; and 
“exactly what they thought could be done to improve the situation.” 

To the statement, “The teacher must (is expected to) regard 
his administrators as high caliber professional men,” 139 seniors: 
60 from secondary education and 79 from elementary education 
responded. All were from the School of Education, Fordham 
University, New York City (Classes of 1956 and 1957). Of 
this number, 115—48 from secondary education and 67 from ele- 
mentary education—did their student teaching in the public schools 
of New York City. The remaining 24 student teachers—12 from 
each division—did their student teaching in the public schools of 
suburban areas, New Jersey, or Connecticut. These student teachers 


*Frances F. Kline, Ph.D., is on the staff of the School of Education at 
Fordham University. 
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had satisfied the academic requirements of the city and state con- 
cerned, had experience in supervised observation and supervised 
teaching and had the opportunity to participate in a variety of 
professional experiences. The personnel directly concerned with 
their success included the co-operating teacher, other teachers in the 
field or department, the heads of departments, and the Fordham 
University supervisor. 

According to Table 1, this expectation was an annoyance to a 
significant number of the elementary teachers who did their student 
teaching in New York City and to a significant number of the sec- 
ondary teachers who did their student teaching outside New York 
City. 

1 


DATA ON INFLUENCE ON 139 STUDENT TEACHERS 
OF EXPECTATION THAT ADMINISTRATORS ARE 
OF HIGH PROFESSIONAL CALIBER 


Number of Teachers 
Secondary Elementary 


In Outside In Outside 
Influence New York New York Total New York New York Total 


6 31 41 10 51 
1 16 16 18 


* Indicates statistically significant number. 
SATISFYING EXPERIENCES 


In order to determine the reality of this expectation in terms of 
the actual facts or opinions responsible for their reaction to the 
previous question, the group was asked to indicate “just exactly 
what was satisfying, annoying, or neither.” The following comments 
give added depth to the student teachers’ attitudes toward admin- 
istrators: (1) ordinarily, administrators are competent and deserve 
the respect which is their due; (2) such an expectation is a pre- 
requisite for satisfactory working relationships; (3) the leadership 
of high caliber professional men produces security in the staff; 
(4) the teacher naturally presupposes that the administration is 
capable; (5) because of the rigid requirements for administrative 


Annoying ........ 

Neither ............ 15 

No Comment .. 3 0 3 1 0 1 
Total ........ 48 12 60 67 12 79 
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Positions those who meet them are among the best; (6) in New 
York City, administrators take examinations for their positions; 
(7) all are working together for the common goal—developing the 
child; (8) administrators have been selected on the basis of their 
capability, training, and experience; (9) if mutual respect is not 
present within a profession, it will not exist outside it; (10) one 
should never belittle another as a professional person—a mistake 
does not mean incompetence; (11) the principal usually co-operates; 
(12) encounters, however brief, with administrators revealed them 
as helpful, congenial, and interesting; (13) administrators are im- 
portant and have important decisions to make; (14) in most cases, 
administrators worked hard for their positions and deserve them; 
(15) respect is in proportion to worth; (16) a teacher just wastes 
his time discussing petty grievances; (17) to become an administra- 
tor is automatically to deserve respect; (18) teaching is a dignified 
profession—there should be mutual respect; (19) administrators 
know more about teaching than do student teachers; (20) the 
teachers—all of them—spoke highly of their administrators; (21) 
the respect, confidence, and happiness go together; (22) superiors 
should be respected; (23) what the administrators did—not who 
they were—made work easy; (24) the administrators hadn’t 
stopped learning; (25) administrators hold the fate of children in 
their hands; (26) teachers must have confidence in their superiors 
and therefore must regard them as such; (27) the esprit de corps 
was splendid; (28) this is the only way for professional people to 
act; (29) the teachers were co-workers with the administrators; 
(30) to work in a well-ordered system was an honor, “I felt im- 
portant, too”; (31) the administrators were “outstanding,” “really 
high caliber,” “excellent” people; (32) the administrator held a 
top position in a national organization; (33) “the system was good; 
the administrators were good”; (34) one’s reaction to an admin- 
istrator must be intelligently, not blindly, made; (35) this regard 
creates better harmony; and (36) high standards make for better 
and more serious work. 


ANNOYING EXPERIENCES 


There were those who admittedly had but little contact with 
administrators and reserved judgment altogether, and there were 
those whose contacts produced sources of annoyances. What was 
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annoying was (1) realizing that certain administrators were not 
really high caliber professional men; (2) having to admit that 
administrators were not always professional nor ethical in their 
conduct; (3) having administrators who regarded themselves as 
infallible; (4) working with administrators who had been out of the 
classroom for so long they had forgotten what went on there; 
(5) having to appreciate a man for the number of academic degrees 
he held rather than for what he was or did; (6) regarding admin- 
istrators as individuals to whom homage was due; (7) having to 
regard administrators as more important than teachers; (8) wanting 
help and advice in proportion to respect due administrators; (10) 
being reminded by administrators of their importance; (11) not 
having the opportunity to become acquainted with the adminis- 
trators; (12) regarding the license examination as a criteria of 
value; (13) being expected to regard administrators in this way; 
(14) securing positions through politics; and (15) regarding an 
administrator in two ways: professionally and personally. Two 
students felt that the assumption in the expectation was in itself 
not true; another felt that there were “bad administrators just as 
there was bad anything else.” 


FREQUENCY OF EXPERIENCES 


These reactions were the result of but limited contact and experi- 
ence with administrators. By themselves, they may be significant. 
It was felt, however, that other variables could affect these reactions 
so that they would be more real. For that reason, each of these 
students was requested to indicate the frequency with which this 
expectation affected him by checking “frequently,” “occasionally,” 
or “never.” As Table 2 reveals, there was a significant number of 
student teachers from both elementary and secondary education who 
taught either in or out of New York City who felt that this expec- 
tation affected them frequently. Thus, if the expectation was already 
capable of classification as an annoyance, satisfaction, or neither and 
occurred frequently, one could assume that an attitude was being 


established. 
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TasBie 2 
DATA ON FREQUENCY WITH 139 STUDENT TEACHERS 
OF EXPECTATION THAT ADMINISTRATORS ARE 
OF HIGH PROFESSIONAL CALIBER 


Number of Teachers 
Secondary Elementary 
In Outside In Outside 

Frequency New York New York Totalh New York New York Total 
Frequently 20* 31* 6* 37* 

Occasionally .... 20 14 5 19 

10 14 1 15 

10 8 0 8 


60 67 12 79 


* Indicates statistically significant number. 
INTENSITY OF EXPERIENCES 
Since it is possible to have an attitude for or against a situation 
and to have frequency of occurrence affect it, yet that attitude it 
seemed could be affected by feelings of intensity toward it. For that 
reason, each student was to indicate the intensity of feeling he felt 
toward this expectation by checking “very strongly,” “fairly strongly,” 


and “not strongly.” As Table 3 reveals, there was a significant num- 
ber of students from both elementary and secondary education with 
student teaching experience in and out of New York City who felt 
that the expectation was one toward which they felt “very strongly.” 
With this added variable included, one could assume that these 
student teachers had definite ideas about administrators before they 
became actively engaged in the teaching process. 


TasLe 3 


DATA ON INTENSITY WITH 139 STUDENT TEACHERS 
OF EXPECTATION THAT ADMINISTRATORS ARE 
OF HIGH PROFESSIONAL CALIBER 


Number of Teachers 
Secondary Elementary 
In Outside In Outside 
Intensity New York New York Total New York New York Total 


Very strong... 19* 6* 25* 36* 42* 
Fairly strong .. 13 3 16 15 20 
Not strong 6 3 9 7 
No comment .. 10 0 10 10 
12 60 79 


* Indicates statistically significant number. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF STUDENT TEACHERS 


To determine the potential for improvement, the student teachers 
were requested to make recommendations for needed improvement. 
Suggestions offered for the improvement revealed more of the 
attitude of these student teachers toward administrators. Of the 
total number, there were, however, forty-five student teachers who 
felt that suggestions for improvement were out of order since satis- 
factory conditions relating to this expectation already prevailed. 
Of this group there were those who added (1) that conditions just 
couldn’t be any better than they are; (2) that the principals never 
stopped earning the highest respect from their teachers; (3) that a 
happy school atmosphere was actually the result of healthy admin- 
istrator-staff relationships. 

However, the following recommendations were made: (1) never 
accept someone else’s word about an administrator: judge for 
yourself; (2) gain the respect of your classes, respect by sympathizing 
with them, give constructive criticism, and be able to take it; 
(3) regard all administrators as the high caliber men—they usually 
are; (4) respect them even more; (5) present teachers with the 
opportunity to meet the administrators in a friendly way outside 
the classroom; (6) work with them for better school conditions; 
(7) solicit the administrators for advice; (8) work for the develop- 
ment of a more cordial and professional attitude; (9) consider the 
job of the administrator more seriously; (10) work for more under- 
standing of the total educative process; (11) try to avoid feelings 
of disapproval toward administrators since experience in teaching 
is lacking; (12) provide better working conditions and better salaries 
to attract the better people; (13) encourage the use of the demo- 
cratic process; (14) get good administrators and respect will come 
naturally; (15) avoid gossip; (16) develop humility; (17) create 
in the public a respect for the teaching profession; (18) keep the 
public informed; (19) appoint deserving administrators; (20) culti- 
vate healthy personnel relationships; (21) meet frequently with 
supervisors; (22) differentiate between one’s attitude toward an 
administrator and the administrator’s actual conduct. 

There were those who said that (1) administrators shouldn’t be 
as dictatorial as they are now; (2) it would be well to make sure 
that administrators were high caliber men who could be so regarded ; 
(4) administrators should be more carefully screened for their 
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positions; (5) qualifications for administrative positions should be 
kept high; (6) administrators could help teachers more; (7) there 
is need for more equality in administrator-staff relations; (8) ad- 
ministrators should make more of an effort to know their personnel; 
(9) the administrative organization of the school should be re- 
vamped; and (10) courses in administration should be re-vamped. 


CONCLUSION 


In terms of this group, one has reason to believe that attitudes 
toward administrators are becoming crystallized even before the 
teacher is certified for his position. Consequently, the new teacher 
approaches the teaching situation with preconceived ideas of ad- 
ministration. With these ideas known, the administrator may 
proceed to solve the problems demanding the co-operation of those 
engaged in fulfilling the purposes of the school. 


* * * 


“Cruelty to Animals,” a detailed and authoritative state- 
ment of the Church’s teachings on animals, may be ob- 
tained from the National Catholic Society for Animal Wel- 
fare, 733 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

* * * 

The White Monk label, affixed to cans of vegetables 
which have been tended, harvested and canned to meet 
the superior quality-standards of the White Monks at the 
Cistercian home in Okauchee, Wisconsin, is now being 
made available for national distribution to schools. 

* * * 

About one college student out of every five receiving 
aid under a new state scholarship program is attending a 
Catholic college in New Jersey. 

* * * 

More than $100,000 is made available each year to the 
students of St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, New Jersey, 
in the form of student aid. About 200 students are presently 
being assisted financially by scholarship awards, special 
tuition grants, and on-campus employment. 

The glee clubs of Boston College and Molloy Catholic 
College for Women, Rockville Centre, New York, will 
offer a joint concert on Molloy’s campus, April 23. 
Founded in 1955, Molloy is conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Dominic, of Amityville, Long Island. 


THE ROLE OF FUNDAMENTAL DOCUMENTS 
IN AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


By George F. Donovan* 


THe STUDENT OF AMERICAN LIFE in his scholarly efforts 
to seek out the truth will leave no door closed or locked. Every area 

_of opportunity will be examined from the material to the spiritual, 
from the people to the leaders, and from the everyday practical 
problems to the long-range issues. In the field of democratic 
government the scholar naturally turns to the theory, the operations, 
and the very basis of government, the Constitution of the United 
States. 

So in a similar way when one studies American education, espe- 
cially higher education, it is to be expected that emphasis will be 
placed on buildings: libraries, laboratories, classroom structures, 
and dormitories; campus personnel: administrators, faculty, stu- 
dents, and alumni; and the principles and practices of college and 
university life. Here, too, the area of institutional government 
invites critical evaluation of the form and procedure of campus — 
political life. At the very foundation of government in American 
higher education is the basic document often referred to as the 
charter or the fundamental law of the educational institution. As 
one understands better American institutions in general through 
the American Constitution and related basic documents, so may 
one appreciate more fully the organization and government of 
American colleges and universities through institutional charters 
and implementing instruments of authority. 

The aim of this article is to introduce the reader to a broad and 
preliminary understanding of the theory and the role of the funda- 
mental documents of government in American institutions of higher 
education. Attention will be given to the following areas: European 
documentary backgrounds, origin and development of American 
basic documents, the legal basis of documents, national and inter- 
national meaning, and institutional implications, internal and 
external. 


Ph.D., is interim associate professor in the Depart- 
ment Dor Catholic University of America. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF DOCUMENTS IN EUROPE 


The instruments of institutional government in American higher 
learning are the products of no one period of time. The charters 
owe their origin and development to a number of historical factors 
found in Western Europe and America. 

Over seven centuries of experience and knowledge are behind the 
universities of Western Europe. The medieval universities at first 
were largely self-governing. The University of Paris in the early 
days was an example of representative democratic government. 
Later, this mother of universities came under the control of the state. 
The centralized character of present-day French universities, at least 
the public institutions, is recorded in the following statement: “The 
public schools, at all educational levels from nursery through uni- 
versity, are administered by the Ministry of National Education, 
headed by a Minister who is a member of the Cabinet.”* 

The German universities long known for their free internal life, 
that reached great heights in the nineteenth century, were finally 
subjected to state control climaxing with the Nazis’ overthrow of the 
last vestiges of institutional freedom. Today German institutions 
have gone a long way in the direction of self-government.? 

The ancient British universities of Oxford and Cambridge, like 
their French and German counterparts, underwent great changes 
in their institutional autonomy. They began as free institutions, 
passed under state authority, and ultimately gained self-government, 
which is still the prize possession of the universities in the United 
Kingdom. Their current position is described by Mountford, Chair- 
man of the Universities Advisory Committee of the British Council 
as follows: “The British universities are noteworthy for their rela- 
tions with the State. Neither the Ministry of Education nor any 
other Government Department has any jurisdiction over them.” *® 

Instruments of higher education in these three countries provide 
a rich background for the study of controls in higher education 


1 Education in France (Paris: Comite Actuelle, 1956), p. 1. 

2Malcolm Moos and Francis E. Rourke, The Campus and the State (Bal- 
timore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1959), pp. 292-293. 

3 James Mountford, “Universities in the United Kingdom,” Higher Educa- 
tion in the United Kingdom: A Handbook for Students from Overseas, pub- 
lished for the British Council and the Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1958), pp. 
13-14. 
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ranging from the state domination of the institution to free uni- 
versity government. Of basic interest and influence to American 
institutions were the major types of control—state, church, and 
institution—the changes in control over the centuries; and the docu- 
ments in which the original powers and subsequent restrictions were 
listed and explained. A study of these documents, their transfer to, 
and application in, the new world, and later changes helps to 
identify American college papers of government based on them. 
Some of the more specific antecedents are enumerated and explained 
in the following paragraphs. 

Religion, so much a part of the life of the European universities, 
was naturally transmitted to the New World institutions. With the 
exception of the College of Philadelphia, all the colonial colleges 
were under church authority. An example was Queen’s College, 
later to be known as Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey. 
The language of its petition for a charter tells the story. After 
recounting the story of the original settlement by the Dutch and 
the growth of the colony, the petition calls attention to the need 
of ministers to take care of the parishoners and calls for “. . . an 
able, learned and well-qualified ministry; and thinking it necessary, 
and being very desirous that a College might be erected for that 
purpose within this our Province of New Jersey, . . .”* 

In some instances the European university served as a pattern 
for the American foundation. Harvard College was located in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, whose name had been changed from 
Newton in honor of the British University of Cambridge, whose 
influence on Harvard was most marked. The Elizabethan statutes 
of the University of Cambridge were taken over directly by the 
founders of Harvard.’ Since Harvard provided the example and 
the leadership for many American colleges, the influences developed 
through this one relationship were far-reaching. Similar develop- 
ments took place in other colonial colleges. 

Although the practice of appointing lay persons to the govern- 
ing boards of European universities was not common, there was 
evidence that nonresident lay boards operated in some of the Dutch 
universities and in the University of Edinburgh. The Edinburgh 


4Charter of Queen’s College (place of publication and name of publisher 
not given, 1770), p. 9. 

5 History and Government of Harvard University (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1958), p. 1. 
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organization probably influenced the change from faculty to lay 
control at William and Mary College.* At Harvard, of the five 
Fellows named in the Charter of 1650 four were tutors of the College 
and the fifth entered upon his teaching duties shortly after. During 
the eighteenth century the practice began of appointing as Fellows 
distinguished members of the community who were not expected 
to teach in the College. In the nineteenth century this practice 
became the rule.’ 

Government control of higher education in Europe influenced 
American leaders. The democratic concept of providing equal edu- 
cational opportunities for all qualified applicants, the decline of the 
church as a patron of the universities, the nationalism of Europe— 
these and other ideas were exchanged by visitors from both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

Historically, Europe contributed to American higher education 
a broad pattern of institutional government and in addition some 
particular aspects including religion, nonresident trustees, and the 
concept of state control. To these ideas were to be added other 
factors largely developed through American circumstance and 
influence. 


HISTORY AND TRENDS OF DOCUMENTS IN AMERICA 


Basic documents of American higher education have been under 
change through influences largely American almost from the very 
beginning. Many factors, however, were to develop in the last one 
hundred years. 

By the end of the colonial period the practice of selecting lay 
persons for membership on boards of control of American colleges 
was well established. During the next two centuries the practice 
expanded. Clergymen and college faculty members were replaced 
for the most part by businessmen, alumni, and other lay personnel. 
Catholic institutions, which are the exception in regard to the 
matter of lay trustees, have in recent years created advisory boards 
and in a few cases have added lay members to boards of control— 
in both cases accomplishing, at least in part, the aims of boards of 
lay trustees. The lay trustee has brought significant changes to 


6 John S. Brubacher and Willis Rudy, Higher Education in Transition: 
An American History: 1636-1956 (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958), 


‘ 7 History and Government of Harvard University, pp 5-11. 
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the content, wording, and structure of documents of college 
government. 

The trustees of Brown University typify the lay quality of board 
membership that was originally a multi-denominational governing 
body. Charter amendments in 1926 and 1942 did away with reli- 
gious affiliation requirements. The 1942 enactment provided that 
“. . . no denominational qualification shall be required to make 
any person eligible to hold the office of Trustee, Fellow, President, 
Tutor, or other office in Brown University in Providence. . . .”* 

The principle of voluntarism has been another American contri- 
bution. In contrast to the majority of institutions of higher learning 
in the rest of the world, American colleges and universities have 
joined together to establish for themselves standards and freedom 
to plan and work independent of governmental and other controls. 
Such organizations as the Association of American Universities, 
Association of American Colleges, American Council on Education, 
Association for Higher Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and the College and University Department of the National 
Catholic Educational Association represent voluntary national 
groups in higher education. 

The regional accrediting organizations; national, state, and local 
professional societies; foundations; and governments, federal, state, 
and local, have encouraged and strengthened institutional autonomy 
and leadership. Evidence of such concern for voluntary leadership 
is expressed in governing documents. 

These organized developments have led to a number of changes 
in institutional documents. Emphasis on college sovereignty, less 
dependence upon government, interinstitutional co-operation—the 
latter leading to entirely new charters of control—and many other 
new ideas of college government have spearheaded greater college 
participation in national and even international programs. 

Ewald B. Nyquist, chairman of the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education of the Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, has highlighted this voluntary role of the 
college in the following words: “In order to exercise the freedom 
granted to colleges and universities, and conversely in order not 
to lose control to outside authority, colleges and universities banded 


8The Charter of Brown University (Providence: Brown University, 1945), 
p. 28, Amendment, Section 1, 1942. 
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together in various ways to form accrediting societies.” ® 

Diversity of control is another American development. According 
to the Office of Education of the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare there are ten types of legal control 
among American institutions of higher learning. They include: 
city or municipal; church; county; district; national or federal; 
private—independent of church or state; proprietary—incorporated 
as non-tax-exempt; state; territorial government; and township 
government.” In addition there are other classifications based on 
the highest level of offering and by type of program, accreditation, 
sex, race, and others. 

Such diversification is democratic in the sense that it demonstrates 
the freedom of different groups to conduct their own educational 
programs. Their differences are reflected in the objectives, structures, 
and basic documents of American colleges and universities. 

Three institutional examples—national, state, and racial-—illus- 
trate this variety of control. The first example is the United States 
Military Academy, West Point, New York. As part of the institu- 
tion’s over-all government there is a Board of Visitors that “. . . 
shall visit the Military Academy each year . . . and submit a writ- 
ten report to the President of the United States giving its views 
and recommendations pertaining to the United States Military 
Academy.” 

A second type is the University of Utah, a state institution, under 
the control of a Board of Regents, whose membership and authority 
are defined as follows: 


The Board of Regents consists of the Secretary of State, 
the President of the University, and the President of the 
Alumni Association of the University, all ex officio, and 
twelve resident citizens of the State appointed by the Gov- 
ernor by and with the consent of the Senate. This Board, 


®Ewald B. Nyquist, “The Philosophy, Procedures, and Practices of the 
Middle States Association,” Self-Evaluation and Accreditation in Higher Edu- 
cation, ed. Roy J. Deferrari (Washington: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1959), p. 227. 

10U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Education Direc- 
tory 1958-1959: Part 3, Higher Education (Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1959), pp. 7-8. 

11 Catalogue of the United States Military Academy: One Hundred and 
Fifty-Seventh Year 1958-1959 (Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1958), pp. 120-121. 
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acting under the constitution and laws of the State of 
Utah, is the governing body of the University.” 


A third and last example is Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, founded 
to improve the status of Negroes. In Section 2 of its Charter is the 
statement, “. . . that the purposes of said Tuskegee Institute shall 
be as follows: For the instruction of colored teachers and youth in 
the various common academic and Collegiate branches... .”"* Al- 
though a private institution, Tuskegee receives financial aid from 
the State of Alabama and submits an annual report to the State 
through a Commission of five members appointed by the Governor." 

The principle of checks and balances is another American devel- 
opment. In higher education the principle is readily recognized in 
the dual system of control, private and public. The principle is 
further implemented in the individual institution. Campus groups 
such as administrators, faculty, trustees, alumni, and students bring 
to bear the influences of one on the other sometimes for the common 
good and sometimes for other purposes. Nevertheless, the actions, 
discussions, and interests of these groups provide checks and balances 
in the governing structure of the college. Alumni and businessmen 
have been particularly effective in the exercise of control in this area. 

It is common practice to provide for alumni membership on gov- 
erning bodies. The “By-Laws” of Lynchburg College, Virginia, 
declare: “. .. The Alumni Association of Lynchburg College may, 
at its annual meeting each year, recommend the names of two 
alumni of the college, who may be elected at the next annual 
meeting of the Board of Trustees to positions on the Board.” ” 

Beck in his study of board members estimated that business repre- 
sentation ran as high as 71 percent of the total board membership 


12 Regulations of the Board of Regents Governing the University of Utah 
and the Faculty Regulations of the University of Utah (Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah, September 1, 1958), p. 11, Chapter II, Section 1, 
Regulations of the Board of Regents. 

13 Charter of Tuskegee Institute as Amended (Tuskegee Institute: April 
15, 1957), Section 2. 

14 Tbid., Section 7. 

15 Charter and By-Laws of Lynchburg College (Lynchburg: June, 1955), 
By-Laws, Article II, Sec. 5, Paragraph a. 

16 Hubert Park Beck, Men Who Control Our Universities: The Economic 
and Social Composition of Governing Boards of Thirty Leading American 
Universities (Morningside Heights, New York: King’s Crown Press, 1947), 
p. 60. 
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of a selected number of American institutional governing bodies.” 

Other American trends point to the classification and explanation 
of basic documents, reappraisal of documents, and the implemen- 
tation of fundamental documents. 

One of the best efforts to compile and explain documents has been 
made by F. Emerson Andrews. His list of representative instruments 
of control of American educational foundations might well apply 
to the college scene. His selections included: acts of Congress, acts 
of state legislatures, wills, trusts, corporate resolutions, certificates 
of incorporation, by-laws, constitutions, letters of gifts, and other 
documents.” 

In the light of new developments in higher education, such as 
the expansion of state systems of higher learning, the establishment 
of new and reorganized institutions, and the changing relationships 
between institutions and government and between colleges and edu- 
cational organizations a re-evaluation of institutional documents is in 
order. Wells proposed a review, from a business management point 
of view, of the principles underlying the college board of trustees as 
the instrument of government. Referring to the fact that many 
colleges have closed their doors under pressure he concluded: 
“The mortality rate leaves ample room for doubt and would 
indicate that a constructively critical appraisal is in order.” ™ 

Colleges and universities have made wide use of what are called 
implementing documents—detailed and sometimes concentrated 
applications of one or more provisions of the original governing 
document. It is a sort of a translation of theory into practice. 
Forms of implementation have ranged from formal constitutions 
to minute regulations. The annual report, by-laws, and manual are 
other examples. 

Such applied documents presume a knowledge and an under- 
standing of the fundamental governing document. The importance 
of the implementation is in the use of, and dependence on, the 
primary document for the principles and the basic facts. 

Harvard’s President, Nathan M. Pusey, provided a good example 
of implementing the original document of a university’s basic law 


17Legal Instruments of Foundations, comp. F. Emerson Andrews (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1958), pp. 3-5. 

18 Harry L. Wells, Higher Education Is Serious Business: A Study of Uni- 
versity Business Management in Relation to Higher Education (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1953), p. 11. 
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in a special report he made to the Board of Overseers. The imple- 
menting statement refers to two basic documents as follows: 


Two examples will serve to suggest the whole. In 1636 
the Great and General Court of the Massachusetts Bay 
appropriated a quarter of their tax levy “towards a schoale 
or colledge.” In 1862 the members of Congress by passing 
the Morrill Act gave impetus to the whole system of pub- 
licly supported institutions of higher learning in the United 
States. Both actions were motivated by a common purpose: 
to conserve, increase and disseminate knowledge; and to 
provide professional training for those best qualified, above 
all, to add to the number of the sensible and the educated 
in the body politic.” 


So, too, do other college presidents address themselves to their 
boards of control or to other groups on matters of current interest 
by first tracing the relationship of the document or matter at hand 
to the first or primary documents of the institution itself or of higher 
education in general or both. 


LEGAL NATURE OF DOCUMENTS 


For every American college and university there is a charter, a 
basic law, or some other document of a legal character that provides 
the original legal source of authority for the institution. There is a 
close kinship between the papers of incorporation of an institution 
of higher education and the legal instruments connected with the 
establishment of a business organization or firm. Educational insti- 
tutions, because of their legal character, are becoming subjects of 
judicial study and action. Edward C. Elliott has made the pre- 
diction that 


. . . educational institutions must anticipate that, more 
and more, not only their established practices but also their 
plans for development may be submitted to judicial test- 
ing. Each year new stakes are driven, marking new bound- 
aries within which educational institutions will conduct 
their affairs.” 


194 Program for Harvard College: A Special Report from the President 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1956), p. 2. 

20M. M. Chambers, The Colleges and the Courts 1941-45: Recent Judi- 
cial Decisions Regarding Higher Education in the United States (New York: 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1946), p. v. This 
statement is taken from the foreword by Edward C. Elliott. 
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Chambers joins Elliott in highlighting the judicial nature of college 
documents of Government in the statement: “The constitutional 
and statutory provisions relating to the several institutions of higher 
education plus the judicial decisions by which they have been inter- 
preted, constitute basic materials with which a more general famili- 
arity is desirable.” 

Beach and Will, in their survey of public education at the state 
level, have outlined the chief characteristics—all legal in nature— 
of educational governing bodies including the powers of boards of 
trustees of public universities and colleges. Their sources of infor- 
mation were constitutional, legislative and other legal authority- 
granting documents.” For private institutions of higher learning 
there are comparable legal instruments of government. 

In addition to the findings of experts the legal nature of the 
college document of government is identified in the role of the 
basic instrument as a link between the institution and society. With- 
out exception the charter of a college or university provides for the 
appointment of trustees to control the institution and to bring to the 
government of the college the leadership of the outside world. Very 
few boards have in their membership faculty or administrative rep- 
resentatives, with the exception of the institution’s president. Beck 
raised a question and supplied an answer in this area of institution- 
society relations when he asked: 


Who then in the United States of America wield the 
control of this highly important educational instrument 
(university) of expanding influence on the youth of today, 
on the leaders of tomorrow, and on the technological and 
social life of world society? Legally, at least, and probably 
to a large extent also in practice, the basic policies of these 
institutions of higher learning are controlled by their gov- 
erning boards.” 

Institutional sovereignty is another factor that reveals the legal 

nature of the college governing document. One issue of common 


21 Edward C. Elliott and M. M. Chambers, eds., and comps., Charters and 
Basic Laws of Selected American U niversities and Colleges (New York: The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1934), p. 1. 

22Fred F. Beach and Robert F. Will, The State and Education: The 
Structure and Control of Education at the State os U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1955), pp. 7-15. 

23 Beck, pp. 4-5. 
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concern is the fear of outside intervention in the life of the college. 
Lack of adequate financial support, political control, and the com- 
petition between the liberal arts and professional and technological 
subjects are some of the areas in which institutional leadership may 
be challenged. As one studies the Constitution of the United States 
to understand better the fundamental guarantees of liberty, so, too, 
does one examine the basic laws of colleges and universities to appre- 
ciate better the self-governing functions of the American institution 
of higher education. 

An example of this common and responsible interest in the free- 
dom of higher learning was the resolution adopted at the eleventh 
annual meeting of the Association for Higher Education. The text 
referred to 


. . . the trend toward transferring the basic controls of 
higher institutions, especially publicly supported colleges 
and universities, from governing bodies to central agencies 
of state governments. This Conference urges cooperation 
... in the interest of safeguarding the essential freedom of 
institutions of higher education.* 


The legal character of institutional documents of government 
has been recognized in the writings of educational leaders, in the 
relationships between the institution and American life, and in the 
principle of institutional sovereignty. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 


American higher education is a giant national operation. There 
are close to 2,000 institutions of higher learning,” 3,450,000 stu- 
dents,” and capital expenditures of nearly $1.8 billion for the five- 
year period, 1951-1955.” 


2G. Kerry Smith, ed., “Current Issues in Higher Education 1956: Re- 
sources for Higher Education,” The Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual 
National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, Illinois, March 5-7, 
1956 (Washington: Association for Higher Education, National Education 
Association, 1956), p. 361. 

25U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Education Direc- 
tory 1958-1959; Part 3, p. 8. 

26U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Progress of Edu- 
cation in the United States of America: 1957-1958 (Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1958), p. 10. 

27W. Robert Bokelman and John B. Rork, College and University Facili- 
ties Survey Part I: Cost and Financing of College and University Buildings, 
1951-1955, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (Washing- 
ton: U. S, Government Printing Office, 1959), p. 1. 
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Such figures, which are expected to increase sharply in the next 
two decades, suggest major responsibilities in terms of institutional 
government and control. New problems and programs are challenges 
to the policy-making authority of trustees. Revision, review, and 
a basic understanding of the organizational documents are in order. 
Charters and related documents should be examined and imple- 
mented in preparation for the changes the expansion will bring. 

Higher education has become a national institution. Govern- 
ments—national, state, and local—industry, professional groups, the 
press, radio, television, journals, studies, and the public platform 
have reflected rapid campus developments. The President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School, numerous state 
surveys, the Ford and Rockefeller reports, and educational associ- 
ation findings have pinpointed the major trends and critical areas 
on the national scene. Important decisions have been made and 
will be made involving college and university policies including in- 
stitutional contro] and documentary provisions. 

A report filed by the Problems and Policies Committee of the 
American Council on Education accentuates this national stress. 
In a plea for national support the Council’s statement notes: 


Although federal support for educational activities al- 
ready exists in many forms, excessive reliance upon it may 
weaken other sources of initiative. However, this may be, 
we are in a national emergency, and prompt action of un- 
precedented magnitude is urgent. The truth seems to be 
that the Federal Government is the only agency which can 
act with sufficient speed and on a scale large enough to 
enable schools, colleges and universities to accomplish their 


tasks.* 


The implications behind this new national role of higher educa- 
tion are clear. External interest, support and leadership are bound 
to influence the position of the institution particularly in regard to 
its control structure and the documents in which reside the tenets 
of government. 

The national role of higher education is further emphasized in 
the dual character of control, public and private. Unfortunately, 
the two types may be taken for granted. The very contrasts and 

2 Public Understanding and Support for Education: A Statement of the 


Problems and Policies Committee of the American Council on Education 
(Washington: American Council on Education, 1958), pp. 3-4. 
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likenesses of the two types invite a study of the fundamental docu- 
ments in which provisions are made for these two distinct forms of 
institutional government. 

Another consideration centers in the need for joint action by both 
private and public colleges and universities. Misunderstanding, 
financial need, enrollment increase and the ever growing public 
character of all institutions, public and private, are rapidly encour- 
aging the two groups to work together more than they have in the 
past. Such a development calls for a knowledge and an understand- 
ing of the objectives, programs, and structures of both types of higher 
education. Documents of government naturally would be among 
the first factors to be studied. 

This action on common institutional action was signalized in a 
formal declaration issued by the American Council on Education: 
“American higher education is characterized by great diversity. Its 
institutions vary strikingly in size, in length, and kinds of programs 
offered, in types of students enrolled, in emphasis on research, in 
forms of control, and in sources of support.” The same statement 
concludes: “This objective (financial support) can be achieved only 
through vigorous, sustained, and united effort, based upon a deeper 
general understanding of the purposes and aspirations of American 
higher education.” ” 

So American higher education, through increased enrollments, 
aroused public interest, and a general sense of urgency, has become 
a matter of national concern and now is in the process of adjusting 
its program and policies to the new and changing times. — 

The world role of the United States possesses a new meaning for 
American colleges and universities: UNESCO, the International 
Association of Universities, the exchange education programs, and 
other related projects have summoned the aid and co-operation of 
ministries of higher education, the staffs of institutions, and the 
personnel of professional agencies and organizations. Differences 
and similarities among the institutions of higher education, includ- 
ing the documents of institutional government, are now becoming 
the subject of international study. 

The annual report of the United States Government to the joint 


2The Need to Close Ranks in Higher Education: A Statement of the 
Problems and Policies Committee of the American Council on Education 


(Washington: American Council on Education, 1959), p. 1. 
% Ibid., p. 3. 
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meeting of UNESCO and the International Bureau of Education 
featured in the higher education section an explanation of the 
American system of dual control. The reference to self-government 
is clear: 


Institutions of higher education classified by type of sup- 
port and control fall into two general types: publicly con- 
trolled and privately controlled. One-third of the approxi- 
mately 1,900 higher institutions are publicly controlled and 
supported by public or governmental agencies; and two- 
thirds are privately controlled and supported by individuals 
or ecclesiastic, philanthropic, and other groups. The State 
exercises little control over institutions of higher education, 
even those supported by public funds, and consequently 
both types of institutions operate with a high degree of 
autonomy.” 


INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL INSTITUTIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


Charters and other documents of control have an immediate and 
understandable appeal to those persons close to the academic scene 
such as college and university administrators, trustees, faculty mem- 
bers, and alumni. Yet, in these campus groups are many who have 
not become familiar with the contents of documents of their own 
institution. This writer in recent months has discovered institutions 
whose documents were not available, even for casual reading, to 
trustees, administrative officers, faculty, and alumni. Such situ- 
ations suggest the need for taking steps to make the documents 
accessible and for having scholars take a more determined look at 
them. 

Elliott and Chambers reminded educators of this predicament 
twenty-five years ago when they said: “Matter which is so pro- 
foundly important ought not to remain hidden within the confines 
of law libraries and institutional archives, but needs to be brought 
to the light of day wherein it can become a common subject of study 
and discussion.” 

The charter is probably closer to the board of trustees than to any 
other group connected with higher education. Trustees perform 
their duties under the authorization granted to them by the basic 


%1U, S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Progress of Pub- 
lic Education in the U.S. A., p. 5. 
82 Elliott and Chambers, p. 1. 
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document of government. They are expected to become familiar 
with the principal articles and instructions contained in the basic 
law of the institution. Estimates place the number of college and 
university trustees at approximately 20,000.% An even larger num- 
ber is anticipated in the next two decades, with the increase in the 
number of institutions and the expansion of present boards’ mem- 
bership. 

Gerald P. Burns has brought to light a point long suspected about 
trustees—that they need help in understanding the institutions they 
have been invited to govern. In the closing remarks of his study 
Burns concluded: 


A majority of the Board Chairmen questioned, felt that 
a bona fide orientation or training program for college 
trustees is highly desirable. Having raised the same ques- 
tion with several college presidents and vice presidents, it 
is a pleasure to report that administrators feel the same 


For the orientation of the faculty it is a common practice of col- 
leges to provide manuals or handbooks, a good part of the material 
of which is based on the primary documents of government. The 
University of California has prepared for its faculty members a 
representative list of detailed and informative materials based on 
the original governing documents. A recent enumeration covered 
twenty titles, the majority of which are applicable to the explanation 
of University government rules and procedures.* 

Many new campus relationships have been created. Contacts be- 
tween the president and trustees, alumni and the board, faculty and 
trustees, students and administration, trustees and advisory board 
members, and between the president and the lay trustees highlight 
the new and developing areas of interinstitutional relations. Multi- 
ple boards constitute another subject. Documents need to be revised 
in the light of these relations. 


33Myron F. Wicke, Handbook for Trustees of Church-Related Colleges 
and Universities (Nashville: Division of Educational Institutions, Board of 
Education, The Methodist Church, 1957), p. 10. 

34Gerald P. Burns, “A Random Sampling of College Trustee Training and 
Activity,” (Portland, Ore.: Reed College, 1958), p. 5 (Mimeographed). 

35 Orientation Handbook for Faculty Members of the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley: University of California, 1954), pp. 29-30. 
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Harold V. Stoke, President of Queen’s College, Brooklyn, refers 
to some of these relationships as “tensions” : 


The tensions in higher education are, in general, of three 
kinds. The first are those which are inherent in intellec- 
tual work. The second arise from the organization, activi- 
ties, and limitations of faculties and faculty members. The 
third grow out of the relations between faculties and admin- 
istrations. While it is the tensions of the third category 
which are the principal responsibility of the college presi- 
dent, all the categories are actually inextricable.” 


Besides the internal implications of institutional documents there 
are off-campus considerations such as the role of the educational 
foundation, the influence of the accrediting agency, and the educa- 
tional concept of basic documents. 

Educational foundations have been making new and greater con- 
tributions to American higher education. The matching principle, 
common action of foundations, state-wide collective planning and 
distribution of aid, and support of public relations programs are 
some of the recent foundation activities geared to the development 
of higher learning. Industry, labor, government, and individuals 
have entered the foundation field. Foundation representatives exam- 
ine closely the aims and plans of institutions they are asked to help 
and invariably request copies of governing documents. 

Wilson Compton outlined the areas of responsibility and oppor- 
tunity for business in higher education when he declared: 


Financial aid by business corporations to the colleges 
and universities is sound business policy. It is an oppor- 
tunity for them, as well as a responsibility. It is not charity 
but an investment in their own future. Its basic legality 
has been settled by the courts.* 


This statement embodies the opinions of fifty American industrial 
leaders released at an Arden House conference held under the 
auspices of the Columbia University Graduate School of Business 
and the Council for Financial Aid to Education. It is clear that 


36 Harold W. Stoke, The American College President (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1959), p. 147. 

87 Wilson Compton, “Corporation Support,” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, CXXXX (September, 1955), p. 
296. 
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business will continue to look at higher education in terms of its 
complete organization including the documents of organization. 

Accrediting organizations, regional and national, have re-empha- 
sized the importance of the college charter. Periodic self-evaluation, 
critical examination of institutions under survey for special reasons, 
and even occasional visitations have given increased attention to 
primary documents of government. 

One regional agency, through a set of instructions for trustees of 
member institutions, has indicated clearly the basic value of the first 
documents of government in the following language: 


The first step (understanding what the institution was 
created to accomplish) is not always easy, although char- 
ters, articles of incorporation, early public pronouncements, 
minutes of sponsoring bodies and similar official documents 
usually tell why the institution was organized. These basic 
statements are binding, unless they have been legally 
changed.* 
The instructions prescribe specific procedures to be followed in the 
event the original documents are incomplete or not clear. 

The educational concept of governing documents has taken on 
new dimensions. Just as the knowledge and understanding of the 
Constitution of the United States are essential to good citizenship 
and constructive government, so, too, is the scholarly grasp of the 
college charter basic to sound administration and good teaching on 
the higher educational level. The professional competence of admin- 
istrators, trustees, faculty members, alumni, advisory board members, 
and others in close touch with campus responsibilities may well be 
measured by their understanding of the chief tenets of the official 
governing documents. 

In recent years college documents have been studied in graduate 
schools and in workshops and conferences conducted by universities 
and professional groups. There are now programs of study leading to 
the doctorate with the major concentration in higher education that 
include courses in college government, organization, and documents. 

In this connection it is of interest to point to a proposal made by 
a committee of the American Council on Education designed to im- 
prove faculty-administration relationships: 

38 Functions of Boards of Trustees in Higher Education, Document No. 


4.10 (New York: Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, 1957), p. 1. 
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Prepare a descriptive report concerning college and uni- 
versity statutes and bylaws for faculty, board, and adminis- 
trative officers, with a statement of principles to guide the 
development and maintenance of such statutes and by- 
laws. Contents might include (a) charters and bylaws; 
(b) statutes general to the college or university; (c) fac- 
ulty “constitutions” and operating procedures; (d) budget 
procedures.” 


Institutional implications behind the college governing document 
range from the immediate steps taken to inform trustees and faculty 
members of charter provisions to the planned program, longer in 
duration, designed to prepare future administrators to be well versed 
in the principles and experiences of institutional government. 


CONCLUSION 


In this article there has been given a preliminary view of the role 
of the fundamental document of government in American colleges 
and universities. After a brief identification of the subject the article 
approached institutional governing documents under five headings, 
origin and development of documents in Europe, history and trends 
of documents in America, the legal character of governing instru- 
ments, national and world significance, and internal and external 
institutional implications. 

In this introductory effort which was limited to a brief understand- 
ing of documents were found materials and an interest that suggest 
more detailed examinations of many areas of documentary develop- 
ments such as charter provisions, secondary documents, advisory 
board instruments, duties of trustees, areas of relationships between 
the board of control and campus groups, and the relationship of 
documents to the educational program both within the institution 
itself and outside in regard to activities and professional agencies and 
other kinds of accrediting bodies. 


* * * 

Fordham University has received a grant of $100,000 
from the James Foundation of New York, Inc., for use in 
the development of its new in-town education center at 
Lincoln Square, New York City. 


8°Frank C. Abbott, ed., Faculty-Administration Relationships, Report of 
a Work Conference May 7-9, 1957, Sponsored by the Commission on Instruc- 
tion and Evaluation of the American Council on Education (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1958), p. 88. 


COLLEGE FACULTY PENETRATES 
DEPTH OF ITS CURRICULUM 


By Sister M. Wilma, O.S.B.* 


T HE PROSPECT OF AN ADVENTURE stimulates; the over- 
coming of the hazards it involves excites; a sense of accomplish- 
ment at its completion satisfies. We of the Mount Marty College 
faculty experienced these reactions when we embarked upon, fol- 
lowed, and completed a group study concerned with the general 
aspects of our philosophy of education. We delved deeply into the 
specific areas of the curriculum and found there fascinating new 
aspects of truth taught in the various courses as well as unsuspected 
relationships between various courses and disciplines. 

The adventure began when some of us suggested that all engage 
in study and work of a type which could be related to the various 
curricular divisions in which we were interested. The first obstacle 
to be overcome was uncertainty, perhaps hesitancy, on the part of 
others of us. When the proposed study had been explained, we sur- 
mounted this hurdle. Then came the ever-present problem of heavy 
teaching and/or administrative duties that would seem to make 
study impossible. With careful planning, we arranged time to pre- 
pare the papers and a few free hours each month so that we could 
read and discuss them. Overspecialization on the part of still others 
of us created a barrier that threatened to sabotage the whole plan. 
Their willingness, however, to try anything once kept the adven- 
turous spirit alive in those faculty members who were most intrigued 
by the projected study. 

In this paper we will describe the study, then indicate some of 
the new insights gained from it, and, finally, relate its influence on 
subsequent teaching and scholarly work that we have done. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDY 


At 6:30 p. M. on the second Friday of every month from Septem- 
ber until May, we gathered in the faculty room, armed with scratch 
pads and pencils—with new ideas, opinions-formed-at-a-moment’s- 


* Sister M. Wilma, O.S.B., Ph.D., is dean of Mount Marty College, Yank- 
ton, South Dakota. 
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notice and innumerable questions. The general chairman had asked 
two or three persons to prepare papers for each meeting and to act 
as panel members for the discussion that followed the presentation 
of each paper. The subjects of the papers ranged widely though 
the chairman endeavored to invite panelists who were scholars in 
closely-related fields. Each time we met we listened to the papers, 
discussed them, asked questions; the chairman of the panel sum- 
marized the evening’s study and reluctantly we adjourned until the 
following month. 

Sister Evangeline began the work by defining the principal term 
of the study as: “Realism is a philosophical system which states 
that man is capable of knowing things as they are and that things 
exist as man conceives them to be. Realism insists that the mind 
knows things really, and knows real things”.* In the discussion that 
followed we looked at the various meanings of the word “realism.” 
Sister listed the claims that the philosophy of realism makes. 

In the twenty other papers that comprise the study, this theory 
of moderate realism was related to whole fields of knowledge, to 
persons, to a restricted topic, to professions, to theories. Some of the 
papers underlined the values inherent in philosophical realism; others 
emphasized this application to various areas in the curriculum. 


PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Though the papers were not given in this order, we studied the 
philosophies of history, political organizations, the fine arts, educa- 
tion, censorship, and feminine attire. Sister Stanislaus presented 
human nature as the fundamental and all-conditioning element in 
human history. She maintained that a Catholic philosophy of history 
is impossible if the historian refuses to present historical personages 
as free intellectual and moral agents who are responsible for 
human conditions and the course of human events. To help us gain 
a greater insight into the application of moderate realism to his- 
torical studies, Sister reviewed the philosophies of history held by 
various Catholic writers: Saint Augustine of Hippo, Orosius, Otto 
of Freising, Dante, Bousset. She also mentioned the basic tenents 
of the cycle theory, the progress theory, the Hegelian theory, Marx 


1 All papers are on file at Mount Marty College. Copies will be furnished 
on request, 
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and Engels’ dialectical materialistic theory and the review cycle 
theory as proposed by Spengler. 

Sister Claudia looked at man as a social being when she exam- 
ined the philosophical origin of the state. She presented the various 
theories advanced through the ages to explain the different forms 
of political organization. Her conclusion was that the only political 
theory worthy of adoption was one based on the philosophy of 
moderate realism. 

Sister Jane considered the duality of man in her study of the 
philosophy of the fine arts. The various styles of artistic expres- 
sion were the focal point of her essay. She noted that the divergen- 
cies in the schools of art result from the placement of emphasis 
on the tangible or the intangible, on the body or the soul, on matter 
or spirit. She considered false philosophies leading to materialism 
and idealism and stressed that the viewpoint of moderate realism 
is one in which the superiority of intellect to sense and feeling must 
be recognized. 

With Sister Laurina, we reviewed the Christian concept of edu- 
cation. She, too, accented the dual nature of man, the subject of 
education, who through self activity arrives at truth. Sister Ros- 
witha reviewed St. Thomas’ De Magistro to throw light on the 
teacher as the secondary efficient cause of learning in the educand. 

Sister Denise evolved a philosophy affecting the whole area of 
censorship. She studied man as subject to law and as a being who 
was obligated to search for things that were for his own spiritual 
welfare. Sister pleaded for a true understanding of censorship and 
the role it plays in our pluralistic society, suggested ways to over- 
come the censorial attitude. She maintained that if one takes a 
total view of man and society, one can act as a censor because one’s 
duty is to make a calm, cool, objective and unemotional judgment. 
The final paper which presented a philosophy was given by Sister 
Alban who discussed dress. Particularly pertinent to our study of 
moderate realism was her development of the symbolism of dress. 
She deliberated upon man in the theological order and expanded 
the thought that clothing is essential to us now because we have 
become naked through deprivation of original justice. In empha- 
sizing moderation of dress and concern that one avoid either vain- 
glory or negligence in dress, she indicated that this discussion of 
clothing had a real place in our study of moderate realism. 
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HUMANITIES 


From a study of the philosophies as delineated above, we turned 
to the topics chosen from the fields usually labeled “humanities.” 
The authors of the papers used the humanistic mode of knowing 
and arrived at hitherto unknown aspects of man as he might have 
acted or as he is seen against a background of what he ought to be. 
To begin with the study of an individual whose story is told accu- 
rately seemed plausible. Hence, we investigated some aspects of 
the life of Moses. Then we turned to artifacts and investigated 
the media used to present man as the object of the arts. Sister 
Teresa analyzed language as a medium of communication and as an 
art medium. Because literature not only presents persons who might 
have lived but also moves the emotions of the reader for good or 
ill, she discussed briefly a short story and a poem. The point made 
by the analyses was that man is not merely animal or material, 
but is also spiritual. To develop this thought further, Sister Jeanette 
explained Aristotle’s idea of imitation. After treating the universal 
truth found in all literature, she summed up a play as “an orderly, 
artistic product having a universal idea shining through the whole.” 

When plastic art was the subject for study, we concentrated on 
man not as he is or ought to be but as he is depicted by artistic 
representations. To be valid, an artistic representation must be an 
authentic expression of man’s dual nature. Sister Leonarda clari- 
fied the meanings of the terms: idealism, surealism, abstractionism, 
naturalism, impressionism, romanticism, Gothicism as applied to 
the plastic arts. Sister urged that we accept any valid representation 
of the dual nature of man as good art even though it does not appeal 
to us. 

When the study turned to music, we were confronted with an- 
other kind of making, the organization of sound which has mel- 
ody, pitch and rhythm. Sisters Jane and Kevin considered music 
from the standpoint of the composer. They suggested that Gre- 
gorian chant best exemplifies music which gives due emphasis to 
both sides of man’s dual nature. The “matter” of chant is the 
melody while the “spirit” is the idea expressed through the medium 
of music. They also discussed program music and absolute music. 

Sister Jane explained further the question of the kind of truth 
with which realism deals and underlined a thought implicit in the 
original definition of realism when she reiterated that the truth 
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an artifact portrays is a universal, not a particular truth. She ex- 
plained that “knowing things as they are” in the light of an artist’s 
mission is that an artist takes into himself intelligible forms of 
reality and reconstructs them into new wholes which he totally 
understands. The things that the artist knows and presents to us 
are “made” artistic realities. The artifact is then, an idealized repre- 
sentation of nature. 

Still other kinds of “making” were topics of papers. Sister 
Jeanne linked her paper with Sister Jeanette’s and studied scene 
design. Under her direction we considered again the unrealism of 
stage designers who built stages as similar as possible to a house of 
the period portrayed by the play. Historical associations and philo- 
sophical convictions left the imprint on the stage design of any 
given period. Terms that we met before—naturalism, expressionism, 
symbolism—acquired new meanings when applied to this kind of 
“making” and still retained some relationship to the meanings they 
had in the other arts. Sister illustrated very aptly the relationship 
that can and often does exist between realistic technique and mod- 
erate realism as designed in the study and concluded that any stage 
setting would be considered realistic in a sense in which we use the 
term if it helps to bring out the universal truth underlying all 
dramatic production—that of the nature of man for whom the 


play is produced. 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


To round out the total view of man as the most important subject 
of our work, we pondered man as a social being and the problems 
that arise from his membership in a community. Earlier Sisters 
Claudia and Stanislaus projected the philosophies they advocated 
against the background of man as a member of a political organiza- 
tion and of a definite culture. Here we probed two of the social 
sciences, economics and sociology, more deeply. 

In our discussion of economics, Sister Celeste noted the peripheral 
place of economics in the curriculum. Together we took a cursory 
glance at the nature of economic science which is described as the 
study of how a society produces and distributes the goods and services 
it wants; we understood why the guidance and assistance of other 
disciplines, particularly ethics, are required if the place of economics 
in a unified curriculum is to be valid; finally we glanced at repre- 
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sentative schools of thought which have grappled with the relation- 
ship between economic science and social philosophy. 

Sister Brian developed the twin roles of sociology as an empirical 
science: to discover truth about man in his interhuman relationships 
and to apply the social facts for the reformation of social life and 
the improvement of the social structure. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


When we worked in the area of the natural sciences, we turned 
from the consideration of man to the consideration of the world in 
which he lives. We looked more carefully at the actual world with 
which biology deals, that is, the world of plants, animals, and man 
who is the king of creation. Sister Cyrilla explained that, although 
biology deals with the particular and the physical, it holds a rightful 
place in the curriculum because it attempts to explain phenomena 
in such a way that these phenomena can be brought under control 
and reproduced in whole or in part. Sister Gemma, when discussing 
the place of the physical sciences in the curriculum and the relation- 
ship of these sciences to our philosophy of education, deplored the 
fact that the emphasis on the investigation and control of matter has 
for many years dimmed the realization that man is a creature of 
two worlds. She outlined briefly for us the scientific mode of know- 
ing and related the whole paper to the topic of the study by showing 
that science does not exist in the universe apart from the mind 
of man. 

Sister Ruth considered chemistry not so much as an empirical 
science as chemistry in its role in the betterment of human conditions. 
She maintained that the main contribution of the study of science 
to a student in a liberal arts college is not its practical application but 
the acquisition of the scientific method and a scientific attitude which 
would enable that student to distinguish truth from error, evidence 
from opinion and would require the suspension of judgment until the 
facts are known. Sister Laeticia discussed mathematics, in what 
mathematical knowledge consists, and what its relation is to the other 
modes of abstraction. In developing these thoughts, she showed how 
much more mathematics depends upon the working of the mind than 
do the other empirical sciences. She also reviewed for us the general 
notion of abstraction and showed that in the study of mathematics 
one considers only the quantitative aspect of bodies. She deplored 
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the failings of mathematicians who go beyond the realm of their 
knowledge and attempt to explain the universe. 

As the study progressed, enthusiasm mounted. What began as a 
timid venture in scholarship among the religious members of our 
faculty led us through the ways of knowing just described and ended 
with a stimulating faculty Round Table. Everyone began to look 
for the implications suggested in the various papers. The next sec- 
tion deals with some of them. 


INSIGHTS GAINED FROM THE STUDY 


The most immediate and perhaps the most important outcome 
of our study was our increased competence in our own areas of study. 
In response to a short questionnaire distributed to the members of 
the study subsequent to it, thirteen out of twenty indicated an in- 
creased command of subject matter by participation in the study. 
In replying affirmatively to the question about increased competence 
authors of the various papers made comments such as these: “I used 
the materials used in research in the courses that I was teaching then 
and have taught since that time”; “I did reading I would not have 
otherwise done”; “The basic tenets of moderate realism became 
much clearer to me.” Others indicated the outcomes of the study as: 
“To approach a literary masterpiece from a different point of view,” 
“To understand better the scope of academic fields,” “To look at 
the topics taught in a different way.” We were more conscious of 
the position that our study has in relation to the whole college 
curriculum. 

Especially outstanding were the comments made by two of the 
authors of the papers. Sister Leonarda said, “The study gave me 
confidence that there was a criterion for which to strive in art and 
that one need not follow every fleeting modern trend.” Sister Stanis- 
laus remarked, “I never realized how fascinating the philosophy of 
history could be. I wish I had time for more!” 

Since our endeavor concerned realism, we analyzed the nuances 
connotated in the word itself. In doing so, we understood better its 
meaning in the various contexts in which it was used. At one stage 
of the study, we analyzed the current misunderstanding of “realism” 
as used in drama and, under Sister Jeanette’s skillful guidance, 
traced the use of the word back to Horace, who, in translating 
Aristotle, gave a wrong impression of the meaning of “probability” 
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as a requirement of dramatic action. From the misconception re- 
sulted social drama and new staging techniques which Sister Jeanne 
explained to us when she presented the notion of realism in drama. 
Sister made a distinction between surface-realism and the realism 
of the mind and spirit that penetrates into the heart of some matter. 
In grasping the differences between the photographic realism and a 
realism that recreates and gives significance to reality, we were off 
on a new adventure in the use of this word. We saw that the activity 
of William Allen White, whom Sister Marie upheld as a journalist 
who interpreted the ways and waywardness of man in accord with 
our philosophy, as an example of one trend our study followed. 

Our exploration of all that is included in censorship demanded a 
consideration of the science of aesthetics. When we studied stand- 
ards used by Catholic literary and art critics, we noted that if the 
critics (and we) evaluate an aesthetic object with aesthetic tools, all 
of us must judge that object as it is in itself, as good or bad aestheti- 
cally. This inclusion of the Jndex and the classification of movies 
in our discussions gave another new dimension to the concept of 
realism. 

In these investigations of the meaning and extent of moderate 
realism we struggled again with the placement of various courses in 
some areas of knowledge in the curriculum. We gained a new height 
from which to consider the modes of knowing and we asserted the 
rightness of the inclusion of these courses in our educational plan. 
The limitations of some areas of knowledge and their dependence 
upon philosophy for any real achievement or sound evaluation be- 
came evident. 

The study made us more conscious of our aims and helped us see 
that some disciplines have a greater role than others in fulfillment 
of secondary aims. Too, for some of us, the specific aims of some 
courses became much more concrete and attainable because of the 
realization that the subject matter must, in some way, come within 
the boundaries of the two extremes—matter and spirit—if it has 
relevance in our college curriculum. In this regard a number of us 
marked a new awareness of the fact that we have a standard for 
judging excellence and morality that fits all subjects. 


INFLUENCE OF THE STUDY 


How did we use the study? Did any of us perceive its value from 
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the point of view of better teaching, more scholarly work, new inter- 
ests? The response of every one who took part in the study was 
immediate, unanimous, spontaneous. We thoroughly enjoyed study- 
ing together. Perhaps the greatest effect of the study was this—-we 
were drawn together in a new bond of friendship that had not exist- 
ed so obviously before. Even though all of us are members of the 
same religious community and know each other well, the experience 
of working together, of studying together about the same general 
topic, forged a bond of interest among us that is wonderful. Many 
times we have spoken of this study and planned to begin another 
like it as soon as we can steal some time from our other duties. 

Because each of us did research in preparing the papers presented, 
we became acquainted with books and periodicals that we had seen 
only in passing before. In addition, we did related reading so that 
we could understand better papers given by others. Some are still 
using references that were found at that time and have included 
them in bibliographies prepared for the classes being taught. The 
study stimulated us to continue to pursue current thought in the 
field of our study. 

The use to which we put the knowledge gained in the study varies 
a great deal. Someone commented that she uses the philosophical 
insights in her interpretation of any piece of literature. Another 
remarked that for her the outstanding benefit of the study was the 
mental gymnastics needed to follow the papers as they were given. 
Someone else stated that, in clarifying her own thinking, she was 
able to express her ideas more clearly, an accomplishment she 
believes of inestimable value to her. Because of her research, another 
was reminded again that the scope for scholarly activities is very 
broad and wants to remember to tell students that certain points 
open to debate should be investigated. She hopes that one of them 
will do research and come to a definitive conclusion which she can 
give to the world as her contribution to the world’s knowledge. 

In the broadening of our intellectual horizons, we can see the 
effects of work in our day by day living. Particularly pertinent for 
the courses that some of us teach were useful illustrations gained 
from the other fields of study. For others, the broadening of our 
knowledge enables us to teach with more conviction, when we are 
teaching topics or courses or subject matter which are philosophical 
or theoretical. Sister Evangeline commented, “I believe that my 
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own view of the unity of the curriculum shows through.” Several 
others of us noted that the study deepened our convictions that our 
teaching is “middle of the road” and that we tend not to go to 
extremes in areas where it is easy to do so. Observations such as 
these are still being bandied about when the faculty weighs the 
instruction given: ‘We haven’t gone overboard with non-objectivity. 
On the other hand, there is evidence, too, that we do not approve 
of mere surface realism”; “In the interpretation of any piece of 
literature I use the tenets arrived at in the study. This makes the 
pseudo-true or pseudo-realistic easy to identify”; “I know that my 
own evaluation of contemporary music (from rock’n’ roll to musique 
concrete) has been strengthened because of the study’s clarification 
of the objective criteria for judging works of art.” 

In re-thinking the entire study, only one person who wrote a paper 
indicated that she would approach the subject differently. All the 
rest of us maintained that we would enjoy this kind of scholarly 
work again even about the same topic but we believe that we could 
do it in much the same way. Since the study was completed several 
of us have used our papers in more or less formal lectures to groups 
who are interested in our particular fields of study. 

In the last analysis, we probably cannot evaluate the influence that 
the study has had on the intellectual tone of the college. Neverthe- 
less, sometimes in speaking with the students or in participating in 
discussions with them in class, one can see that the study has filtered 


through the teachers to the students. 


CONCLUSION 


Our adventure with moderate realism has just begun. It stimu- 
lated us to study, it opened new vistas of knowledge, and it afforded 
us an opportunity to know each other better as scholars, not only as 
Sisters in Christ. We embarked upon the study to underwrite the 
intellectual tone of our college. Now that the formal part of the 
work is done, it continues to affect our scholarly endeavors. In doing 
so, we are trying to live up to the reputation of Benedictine scholars 
and to act for the same motive that they did: That in all things God 
may be glorified. 


* * * 


St. Louis Clearing House Association has given $250,000 
to St. Louis University’s development program. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN ACTION 
WITH STUDENT TEACHERS 


By Sister Mary Zeno, S.S.N.D.* 


T opay’s CHILDREN ARE REACHING for the moon. So 
tomorrow’s teachers, who are currently doing their observation and 
practice teaching for certification in our schools, enter this space- 
conscious educational dichotomy where earthbound children seek 
to scale the skies and where also a tense challenge, felt even by the 
veteran teacher, taunts them. 

Each student teacher finds that he is the leading member in a 
team including his college supervisor, his college teachers, his super- 
vising teacher, the school principal, his colleagues, the pupils, and 
every member of the personnel. He cannot operate in a vacuum; 
he is not sealed in a Sputnik. His success or failure depends upon 
good human relations. 

In the larger framework of education, human relations is no mere 
dispensation of good will and kindness proffered by benevolent “do- 
gooders” in the system. It is a forthright study of the powerful 
human factors that spark the educational process. Indeed, considered 
as a vital element in effective observation and practice teaching, 
human relations is realized in an understanding of the human side 
of the teacher-leader role.’ 

However, in the course of the vital teamwork student teaching 
necessitates, it is likely that there will be considerable tension. One 
is led to inquire what the origin and nature of this tension may be 
and whether it is a destructive factor in the program. It is here 
proposed to question the future teachers themselves regarding their 
personal experience during the period of observing and practice 
teaching, and to discover the amount of tension, desirable or other- 
wise, which they may have encountered in their relations with others 
during that period. 


* Sister Mary Zeno, S.S.N.D., M.A., is on the staff of Notre Dame College, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

1Lloyd and Elaine Cook, School Problems in Human Relations (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., 1957), p. 3. 
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RELATED LITERATURE 


To be sure informative articles and books have recently clarified 
the roles of persons concerned with the program of student teaching 
completely, emphasizing the principles of good leadership, the effort 
to build morale,the test of showing personal interest in the personality 
of the student teacher and the supervising teacher in all that relates 
to their success; the ability to offer help—methods—and techniques 
to those who need them; and finally the demonstration that for 
growth and enthusiasm, rapport is a must. In conclusion the best 
organization emerges as people work together.* In fact very many 
student teaching textbooks basically discuss human relations but 
under other names. Sam P. Wiggins seems to pioneer in making 
it prominent in his text, The Student Teacher in Action, which 
begins with a chapter entitled, “Human Relations in Action.” Be- 
sides setting the stage for a fair play of good human relations the 
book is a storehouse of bibliography concerning the subject which is 
quite up-to-date.® 


DEFINITION OF THE PROBLEM 


Nevertheless, it is precisely because the textbooks and articles are 
probably written by teachers or professors (on the other side of the 
desk) and therefore outside the extremely personal area in which 
this study is concentrated, and because the students themselves have 
never voiced the consensus of their opinions about human relations 
in student teaching, that this study was deemed advisable. And since 
tension mounts as persons become involved in an enterprise, it was 
assumed that tension would probably be inextricably involved in the 
human elements of student teaching. 


2C. S. Fitz, The Roles of the Principal, the College Supervisor, and the 
Supervising Teacher in the Student Teaching Program, Digested in Immacu- 
late Heart College Research Newsletter, 11, No. 3 (April, 1957), 3-4. 

M. G. Oelke and R. E. Schultz, “Functions of the Teacher Training Super- 
visor in Internship Programs,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XLII, No. 4 (April, 1956), 244-251. 

A. F. Perroden, “The Principal and the Student Teacher,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XLIII, No. 4 (April, 1957), 27-30. 

H, Whiting, “Internship of Supervising Teachers and Its Appraisal,” 
ae Administration and Supervision, XLIII, No. 1 (January, 1957), 

3Sam P. Wiggins, The Student Teacher in Action (Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1957). 
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METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


With this theory in mind a questionnaire was formulated and 
presented directly to student teachers. The following six points were 
included: 


1. List in the order of preference the five factors that are (or have 
been) most responsible for your adjustment in student teach- 
ing. 

. List in the order of importance the few factors that made stu- 
dent teaching unpleasant. 

. Were you ever tense or nervous during the period of your ob- 
servation and practice teaching? 

. Did your relationship with the pupils, the supervising teacher, 
or the principal cause this tension? 

5. Are you a religious, layman, or woman teacher? 

6. Comments. 


In the beginning 135 questionnaires were distributed to student 
teachers actually enrolled as practice teachers in six different teacher 
training institutions in the St. Louis metropolitan area. Students 
responded from all six colleges except one. As soon as the forms were 
returned, with no other identification than status and sex, they were 
mixed, since no reason existed for distinguishing data of a specific 
institution as such. Cumulative lists of answers were set up, tabulated 
and classified for analysis. 

The number of questionnaires filled out and returned was 112, or 
83 per cent of the 135 sent out, which represented 32 religious, 
2 priests, and 78 future lay teachers. By the consideration given the 
questions and consequent replies they evidenced a co-operative 
interest in the problem and a lively awareness of the true perspective 
of the values in human relations in beginning teaching. 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 


The first question about the factors considered most responsible 
for adjusting favorably in the student teaching program evoked 
“fifty-seven varieties” of reply. Being an open-end question, it was 
supposed to do just that. After close inspection it was noticed that 
all of the students’ reasons for success were merely evidences that 
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they had enjoyed the realization of satisfaction of basic personal 
needs. Therefore the answers are lumped together according to the 
principles of man’s basic needs; namely, the need for acceptance, 
security, affection, prestige, accomplishment, and freedom. Table 1 
shows the approximate breakdown into these categories. 


TABLE 1 


STUDENT TEACHERS’ REASONS FOR SUCCESS GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO SATISFACTION OF BASIC NEEDS 


Acceptance—student evidence of reasons depended on the No. of same 
state of belonging, of being counted in. 
My supervising teacher’s interest in my work 
Principal’s concern and interest encouragement 
Instructions in lesson planning 
Way of acquainting me with materials 
Acceptance by faculty 
Way I was supervised—constructive criticism 
Confidence shared with me about pupils and program 
Supervising teacher and others shared knowledge 
with me 

Acceptance by pastor 
Encouragement by consultant 


Security—state of being non-threatened in position gained 
from the following 


Principles learned in courses 
College courses 
Interest and help of my college teachers 
Guidance from my college supervisor 
Order and discipline in school in which I taught 
Atmosphere of friendliness and permissiveness 
General good atmosphere, equipment and textbooks 
Class in practice teaching 
Discussion with my classmates 
College training 
Former teaching and playground experience 
Supervision of my work 
Teaching with a partner 


68 
27 
25 
19 
13 
11 
10 
10 
8 
7 
3 
1 
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Taste 1 — Continued 


Affection is being counted in with warmth. 


Warm acceptance by faculty and pupils 
Kindness of staff to me 
Way in which I was informed of things 

Being warmly counted in with faculty ............... — 
Realization that others want and need me ............---.-- 
Generosity of the faculty 


Prestige is cg counted in with recognition, approval— 
a degree of importance. 


Attitude of approval shown by my supervising teacher 
General respect shown me as if I were “special” 
Respect shown me as if I really count 


Accomplishment is a sense of importance in what I do. 


Allowed me to take over a class completely 
Evident confidence placed in me while I taught ........ 


Freedom is the state of not being dependent upon things. 


Freedom to choose my own methods 
Freedom offered by principal and others ... 


Total 


STUDENT TEACHERS’ PERSONAL ATTITUDES 


Concepts of the student teachers’ personal attitudes about things 
conducive to good human relations in the school situation are indi- 
cated in Table 2; whereas, the realization of the value of communi- 
cation as a success factor in teaching is portrayed in Table 3.* 

The student teachers’ concern with the value of effort to over- 
come initial tensions is admirable. Experienced teachers can testify 
to the value of individual effort in overcoming nearly all the diffi- 
culties to be faced in the classroom. 


“Tables 1, 2, and 3 were all derived from Question 1 of the questionnaire. 
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16 
14 
12 
10 
10 
4 
13 
10 
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TABLE 2 


ATTITUDES OR HABITUAL WAYS OF THINKING AND 
FEELING ABOUT SOME PERSON, PLACE, ISSUE, OR 
THING, WHICH GET ME READY FOR ACTION 


No. of same 
My success may be attributed to— opinions 


Effort to overcome tension at its first appearance 
Love of children 
Desire to teach 
Love of teaching 
Yearning to know people better........ 
. Ease of adjustment 
Right attitudes toward teachers and education 
Possession of good common sense 
No worry about course grade .. 
Ability to get along with people .. 
Deep interest in youth 
High regard for education 


Total 


TaBLe 3 


COMMUNICATION OR EXCHANGING IDEAS, CONCEPTS, 
DESIRES, HOPES, FEELINGS, WISHES, ANXIETIES, 
FEARS IN TERMS OF NEEDS 


Felt need on the part of students to master Number of 
communication Teachers 


Grew in ability to organize and present a lesson plan 5 
Help from discussion with faculty members outside 

class time 4 
Gained ability to speak before a group 
Opportunity for varied modes of expression in plan- 

ning 
Learned to give clear distinct directions 
Kept my tone of voice low but distinct 
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UNPLEASANT FEATURES OF STUDENT TEACHING 


As might be expected the students’ lists of unpleasant features 
experienced in observation and practice teaching fall into categories 
that negate man’s basic needs; that is, they show insecurity, non- 
acceptance, no affection, neither a sense of accomplishment nor of 
prestige, and finally a considerable want of freedom. These are listed 
in Table 4.5 


TABLE 4 


THREATS TO BASIC NEEDS OF MAN 
HAMPERING THE TEACHERS 


Threats to good teaching apparent in the following: 


Insecurity 
College program too heavy 15 
Lack of preparation 12 
Teacher bluffs 1 
Presence of a study period group while student is 
trying to teach 


Overcrowded classroom 
Bad relations between teachers 
No chance for student teacher to correct his errors .... 


Non-Acceptance 


— 


Students did not accept me 11 
Poor discipline 9 
Lack of rapport 1 
Non-Affection 
Supervising teacher interrupted me while I was 
teaching to call pupils “stupid” 1 
Supervising teacher was unfair to pupils .................... 
Supervising teacher nagged 1 
My presence appeared to be a hardship for the 
principal 1 


No Sense of Accomplishment or Prestige 
Supervising teacher was rarely available for consul- 


tation 4 
Sitting around with nothing to do 
Supervising teacher corrected my class for me ............ 1 


5Table 4 was drawn up on the basis of replies to Question 2 of the 
questionnaire. 


Number of 
Teachers 
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TasLe 4 — Continued 


Number of 
Threats to good teaching apparent in the following: Teachers 


No Freedom 


Lack of time 
Want of freedom 
My resentment of college supervisor 
Resented supervision by my supervising teacher ........ 
Too much homework to correct 


Too many lesson plans to submit 
Too much observation 


Very Poor Self Concepts based on — 


Sense of insecurity 
Sense of inadequacy 1 
Lost confidence in myself and am unhappy over my 
student teaching results 1 
I feel that I was imposing on the school in which I 
taught 
I attributed a false attitude to my supervising teacher 1 


Total 185 


DD DD © 


Asked if they had experienced tension during the period of obser- 
vation and practice teaching, 80 of the students had, but 32 had 
endured no sense of tension whatever. Those sensitive to some form 
of tension attributed it to the causes described in Table 5 as revealed 
in answers to the fourth question. 


CHALLENGING YET TRYING EXPERIENCE 


Here one may observe that a strong antithesis exists between the 
positive aspects in human relations of Table 1 which undeniably 
credit success in student teaching to a milieu rich in satisfaction for 
the needs of man’s being on the one hand and the stark negativism 
of Table 2 which dries up the very source of student learning by 
denying him the same satisfying experiences on the other hand. 
Being secure, accepted, loved, revered, free and respected usually 
changes the timid young person into a warm, serious, vibrant indi- 
vidual. It encourages endeavor and enterprise. 
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TaBLe 5 
CAUSES OF TENSION AMONG STUDENT TEACHERS 


Cause 


. It was natural as the result of my inexperience 
. The sense of responsibility made me tense 
. I felt inadequate 
. I was not properly prepared 
. Ihave an inferiority complex and was embarrassed 
. Tension arose from relationship with supervising 
teachers 
. Tension between student teacher and pupils 
. Tension between student and college supervisor .. 
. Tension between student and principal 
. Supervision invited tension in the following in- 
stances: 
a. Presence of supervising teacher 
b. Presence of supervising teacher and principal .. 
c. Presence of supervising teacher, college super- 
visor and companion student teacher 
d. Supervision of any kind .. 


Taken on face value student teaching is a new, challenging expe- 
rience, but also a very trying one. Concerning it one lay teacher 
admitted that “student teaching is a frustrating experience at first, 
yet so valuable it seems impossible that anyone could attempt to 
teach without this experience.” Still this teacher (in her own words) 
was accepted as an equal at the school and was treated patiently 
and with understanding. The children gave her friendly responses 
and the superiors showed marked interest in her. She was “let in” 
on confidences concerning the daily programs and student problems. 
How differently this person would have felt in an adverse atmos- 
phere charged with indifference or hostility. Perhaps the comment 
of another teacher who said, “Teaching is definitely a profession that 
should be well thought about before making a decision to follow it,” 
is more to the point. 
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25 
+4 
7 
| | 5 
5 4 
8 
7 9 
8 2 
9 1 
10 
11 
1 
1 
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In similar vein another layman suggested that “more work needs 
to be done in setting up a more comfortable relationship between 
the student teacher and the administrative personnel on the sec- 
ondary level, along with a critic teacher, in-service training pro- 
gram”. This observation may have been due to three factors that 
had militated against the positive satisfaction he received from his 
course. They included “lack of discipline, lack of preparation, and 
the poor administration of the student teaching.” 

Now moving from the specific to the over-all picture one sees the 
scene brighten. Someone has said that basic needs are those which 
must be satisfied if man is to attain the highest possible fulfillment 
of his potentialities. If the 526 positive comments showing fulfill- 
ment of those needs, right attitudes, and strengthened communica- 
tion have any weight in comparison with the 85 negative counts, it 
is well to remember that human relationships add up to 86 per cent 
as a positive force, as against 14 per cent of unfortunate poor accord. 
Through the 14 per cent much vitality is lost to the program and 
to future teachers. 

In spite of this leakage, Table 2 shows that student concepts of 
their own attitudes are clear and objective and that they are devel- 
oping habits of feeling and thinking constructively about their work, 
an activity that will be transferred into their later duties. This is the 
time for the personnel to assist them in strengthening desirable atti- 
tudes towards themselves, towards the administration, towards gen- 
eral education, towards the children and the whole kingdom of 
schooldom. 

Few students remarked about the felt need to master communi- 
cation; but those who did acknowledged their attempts to organize 
and present lesson plans, or speak before the class, as very real 
successes in their lives. To speak low and distinctly and to give direc- 
tions succinctly are goals in keeping with a teacher’s social and pro- 
fessional life. Elementary as these may appear, they are achievements 
for the timid and insecure. 


CONCLUSION 


Tension was decidedly felt by 80 of these future teachers; whereas 
32 experienced no sign of it. Again 29 of these 80 recognized it as a 
normal component of the newness of the situation in which they 
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found themselves and the awareness of new responsibilities like the 
religious who wrote: 


This tension was caused by the anticipation of facing a 
group as a teacher for the first time; there was also some 
tension built up by the realization of the responsibility to 
prepare so thoroughly in so little time. On a whole, I think 
any tension produced was of a desirable nature as it made 
one give the best she possibly could. 


Sixteen others were tense because of their own sense of youthful 
inadequacy or inferiority. This narrows the tension caused by con- 
flicting relationships with personnel and under supervision down to 
25 examples, which is 22 per cent of the total exposed to it. 

Since the results show 80 out of 112 persons conscious of tension, 
and despite the fact that only 22 per cent of it was of a vitiating 
nature, the assumption made prior to this study is inextricably inter- 
sticed within the framework of an observation and practice teaching 


program. 


RECOMMENDATION 
Whereas 86 per cent of the student teacher reactions showed basic 
needs satisfied for students in the program while 14 per cent were at 
the same time deprived of them; and since 22 per cent of the same 
students endured tension, which (carried to the extreme) could 
prove disastrous, it seems that those conducting teacher training 
classes ought to re-evaluate them and, in the light of human rela- 
tions, approach an understanding of the human side of the teacher- 
leader relationship. This accomplished, readjustments would be in 
order. Neither the college, the school, the college supervisor, the 
principal, any supervising teachers, any student, nor any one of the 
personnel should be in doubt about his role in the whole picture. 
Special emphasis should rest upon each teacher’s understanding 
of himself, primarily, then his pupils, and those about him, and 
God in them all, himself included. Awareness like this moved one 
student to list the grace of God as the element most responsible for 
her success in student teaching. As a matter of fact intelligent, co- 
operative effort applied to the aims, objectives, techniques, and 
principles of student teaching, and allied to those of warm human 
relations that permeate the program will produce creative teachers 
reflecting to a finite degree the skill of the Master Teacher. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS * 


A CoMPARISON OF THE RELATIVE EFFECT OF THE USE OF ONE 
AND SEVERAL TEXTBOOKS ON THE History ACHIEVEMENT OF 
E1cHTH-Grabers by Sister Mary Pascal Nerges, O.S.B., M.A. 


This study aimed to determine whether or not the use of parallel 
history textbooks in contrast to the use of one history textbook 
brought greater achievement in history at the eighth-grade level. 
The control group, consisting of one hundred pupils, used one 
history textbook while the experimental group of one hundred pupils 
used several parallel history textbooks. Both groups studied the same 
units in history for a period of eight weeks. 

The results of the study indicated that the use of parallel text- 
books afforded opportunities for greater growth in the study of 
history. 


An ANALYSIS OF CURRENT ELEMENTARY RELIGION TEXTBOOKS IN 
REGARD TO THE CoNceEPT OF Grace by Sister M. Denise Hoskins, 
C.S.A., M.A. 


This study analyzed commonly-used elementary religion textbooks 
and catechisms to determine whether the symbols used to explain 
sanctifying grace are comprehensible by the elementary-school child 
at the various grade levels. The analysis was based on a list of suit- 
able metaphorical figures compiled from Sacred Scripture, sugges- 
tions of professors of theology, and from the texts themselves. 

Although the Living My Religion Series and the Christ Life Series 
were found to be well written in reference to the teaching of sancti- 
fying grace, these books, together with the other texts used in the 
study, were found wanting in several ways: lack of familiar parables 
which should be part of the child’s cultural heritage, poor illustra- 
tions which are meaningless to modern children, and the absence of 
well-known scripture texts which are the foundation of the doctrine 


of sanctifying grace. 


* Microfilms of these M.A. dissertations may be obtained through the 
interlibrary loan department of The Catholic University of America; infor- 
mation on costs will be sent on request. 
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Views oF Pustic ScHOOL EpucaTors ON MORAL AND SPIRITUAL 
Va.uEs by Sister M. Rose Rita Collington, F.S.P.A., M.A. 


This study was undertaken to show the mind of public school 
educators on the subject of moral and spiritual values in education, 
as revealed in periodical literature. Twenty educational periodicals 
representing a cross section of educational thought and covering two 
six-year periods, 1930 to 1935 and 1950 to 1955, were selected for 
analysis. A total of 245 articles were examined. 

The analysis revealed that the term “moral and spiritual values” 
seldom occurred in the literature between 1930 and 1935, but it was 
frequently mentioned between 1950 and 1955. In both periods, how- 
ever, there was recognition of a definite need for moral training in 
the schools. Several articles suggested direct moral training as a 
means of checking the lawlessness of youth. 


Tue IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION IN THE ENCYCLICAL WRITINGS 
oF Pore Lzo XIII by Sister M. Harriett Haman, C.S.A., M.A. 


The purpose of this study was to identify and organize the im- 
plications for education in general in the encyclical writings of Pope 
Leo XIII. 

An examination of the encyclicals revealed that Pope Leo, even 
though he did not write much on education, had really been greatly 
concerned with the problem of education and had often manifested 
this concern in his words of admonition and exhortation to the world 
at large. His views on education as expressed in his encyclical writ- 
ings are grouped in this study according to the following areas: the 
educand, the aims of education, and the agencies of education. The 
school as an agency of education is treated as an extension of the 
family. Included in the treatment of the family, the Church, and 
the State is the process by which education is affected by these 
agencies. 


A History or CaTHOoLic EpucaATION IN THE D10cESsE OF WILMING- 
TON, DELAWARE, by Mother St. Philip Touhey, O.S.U., M.A. 


This study presents a historical survey of the development of 
Catholic education in the area which now comprises the Diocese 
of Wilmington, Delaware. Although the famous Jesuit School at 
Bohemia Manor, the first Catholic school having its location in this 
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region, dates back to 1741, Catholic education in the area may be 
said to have its real beginning in 1830, with the establishment of 
St. Peter’s Orphanage and “Free School” by Mother Seton’s Daugh- 
ters of Charity. Between 1830 and 1868, the year in which the 
Diocese of Wilmington was established, only four schools were 
opened. Slow growth against tremendous obstacles persisted through- 
out the early years of the diocese’s history. After 1945, however, 
development on both the elementary and secondary levels reflects 
the extraordinary expansion of Catholic schools throughout the 
country. 


Tue ATTITUDE OF CATHOLIC HicH-ScHooL SENIORS TOWARD THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION by Sister Mary James Dinn, P.B.V.M., 
M.A. 


The purpose of this study was to attempt to discover how senior 
boys and girls in selected Catholic high schools in Newfoundland 
feel toward the teaching profession. 

An attitude scale was constructed and administered to 379 seniors. 
From the analysis of the data obtained from the subjects, it is evident 
that the attitudes of these students toward the teaching profession 
are, on the whole, favorable. Thirteen per cent of the boys and 43 
per cent of the girls stated that they are at the present time interested 
in teaching while 71 per cent of the boys and 87 per cent of the 
girls indicated that, in some time in their lives, they had given 
thought to this career. There was no significant difference between 
those seniors who intend to enter the teaching profession and those 
who do not with regard to the personal and family data given by the 
subjects. 


A Fo.titow-up Stupy oF THE GRADUATES OF GONZAGA HIGH 
Scuoot, 1945-1949 IncLusive, by Paul J. Kelley, M.A. 


This thesis was a follow-up study of the graduates of Gonzaga 
High School, Washington, D. C., between the years 1945 and 1949 
inclusive. The purpose of the study was to determine the relation- 
ship between the occupations of the alumni co-operating in the study 
and their high-school preparation with a view toward curriculum 
revision and the establishment or modification of guidance services 
at the high school. The graduates were contacted by means of 
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mailed questionnaires. Responses were received from 308 graduates. 
The findings of the study contain the following significant items 
of information: (1) The graduates generally indicated that the 
curriculum offerings were excellent, with some inadequacy in 
mathematics, physical sciences, business subjects, and modern lan- 
guages. (2) The graduates were satisfied with the scope of the extra- 
curricular activities. (3) A decided need for a strong and effective 
program of both vocational and educational guidance was cited. 


A Stupy oF THE HEALTH AND PuysiIcAL EpucATION FACILITIES IN 
1,869 CatHotic HicH ScHoots IN THE UNITED STATES by 
Richard G. Ankenbrandt, O.S.F.S., M.A. 


This study aimed to survey the health and physical education 
facilities of the Catholic high schools in the United States. 

The results of the study indicated that all the Catholic high 
schools reported facilities for sports; 69 per cent of the participating 
schools require health examinations; 49.1 per cent require follow-up 
examinations; and 80.8 per cent keep health records of their students. 
The weaknesses that were revealed were: 25.9 per cent of the high 


schools had no medical staff; 21.8 per cent did not teach any health 
subjects; and 34.9 per cent did not use community services for medi- 
cal examinations for the students. 

The investigator concluded that, in general, the Catholic high 
schools have good health and physical education facilities, but the 
physical education facilities are better than the health facilities. 


A Critica, ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION OF TRENDS IN CURRICU- 
LUM DEVELOPMENT IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL IN BALTIMORE, 
MarYLAND, FROM 1900 To 1954, by Naomi B. Pemberton, M.A. 


In this study an attempt was made to interpret and summarize 
the changes which have appeared in the curriculum of the public 
elementary schools of Baltimore, Maryland, since 1900. 

The year 1920 marked the beginning of a major reorganization 
of the administration and the curriculum of the public schools of 
Baltimore, at which time a complete survey of the school system 
was made. As a result of this survey a course of study for the 
elementary schools was developed through the co-operation of super- 
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intendents, principals, and teachers. There has been continual revi- 
sion of the course of study from that date to the present. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING AS A FACTOR IN PROMOTING COMPRE- 
HENSION ReapINc SKILLs by Sister Frances Loretto Yowaiski, 
S.C.N., M.A. 


The purpose of this experiment was to discover to what extent 
the use of supplementary reading, in the light of language arts and 
skills, aids in improving comprehension reading skills of second- 
grade pupils. The specific supplementary reading materials in this 
study were Our Little Messenger and Mine Two Magazine. In the 
use of supplementary reading materials the teachers applied the 
techniques of conversation, discussion, instruction, explanation, re- 
port, storytelling, and dramatization. 

The results of the study indicate that the use of supplementary 
reading aids improved the comprehension reading skills. The 
average group of pupils profited more from instruction than the 
other two ability groups. 


EVALUATION OF TEN ART Courses oF Stupy UseEp IN THE INTER- 
MEDIATE GRADES OF CATHOLIC ScHOOLs by Sister M. Evangela 
Donnelly, O.P., M.A. 


The purpose of this study was to determine to what extent creative 
art has been used in the intermediate grades by examining ten courses 
of study on this grade level. After reviewing the literature of leading 
art educators and philosophers, the investigator formulated a set of 
criteria to use as a guide in the analysis of the courses of study. 

The findings indicate that there is a definite trend toward the 
use of creative art in the intermediate grades. 


Tue StTaTus oF THE CATHOLIC Civics CLuBs OF AMERICA IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF SAN ANTONIO 
by Sister M. Athanasius Cunningham, C.C.V.I., M.A. 


The purpose of this dissertation was to present the status of the 
Catholic Civics Clubs of America in the elementary schools of the 
Archdiocese of San Antonio and, to some extent, evaluate them. 
Questionnaires were sent to the principals of seventy-five elementary 
schools and data were compiled from forty-seven responses. 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Current methods of modern foreign language teaching will be 
examined and discussed in one of several workshops to be conducted 
at The Catholic University of America from June 10 to 21. En- 
titled “Language and Culture,” this is the University’s first work- 
shop on modern foreign language teaching. Directing the work- 
shop will be Dr. Tatiana Fotitch, of the University’s Department 
of Modern Foreign Languages. Three lecturers, who will discuss 
the problems of civilization in relation to language, are Dr. Enrique 
de Puga, of Spain; Dr. Emile V. Telle, of France, and Dr. Paul 
Stapf, of Germany. 


Reading guidance for the gifted is the topic of an institute to be 
conducted by the Graduate Department of Library Science of 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, from July 18 to 29. 
Planned to help those engaged in developing an enriched reading 
program for gifted students of all ages, the institute will be directed 
by Dr. Lillian L. Batchelor, supervisor of secondary-school libraries 
in Philadelphia. Total cost of the institute is $50; participants will 
be given two semester hours of graduate credit. The Grolier So- 
ciety, as part of a grant to the institute, will offer scholarships to 
two qualified applicants. 


Serra School of Theology, with headquarters at Quincy College, 
Quincy, Illinois, and sponsored by the Serra Academy, has an- 
nounced summer session programs for 1960, 1961, and 1962. The 
1960 program, which will run from June 20 to July 29, will offer 
a four-credit course in dogmatic theology and a two-credit course 
in integration. Candidates for admission must have a Master’s 
degree or its equivalent; this degree may be in any of the arts, 
sciences, or humanities. The faculty will be made up of outstand- 
ing theologians, especially selected not only for their competence 
in theology but also for their interest in the Serra program. Tu- 
ition is $130; the costs for room and board range from $140 to 
$170. Designed for laymen and laywomen, the school will be open 
to both Catholics and non-Catholics. 


Two Catholic universities are among the fifty-four educational 
institutions awarded fifty-seven grants totaling approximately $1 
million by the National Science Foundation, it was announced last 
month. The grants are for programs in Research Participation 
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for Teacher Training during the summer of 1960. The programs 
will provide research experience for about 550 teachers of science 
and mathematics. About 400 of these will come from secondary 
schools; the remaining 150 will come from junior colleges and small 
colleges without appropriate research facilities. The University of 
Notre Dame’s program will embrace biology, chemistry, and engi- 
neering; it will begin June 17 and last eight weeks. Biology and 
chemistry will make up the program at St. John’s University, 
Jamaica, New York, which will also run eight weeks beginning 
July 1. 


A letter of congratulation from the Sacred Congregation of Re- 
ligious was released last month by Marillac College, Normandy, 
Missouri. The letter was sent by His Eminence Valerio Cardinal 
Valeri, prefect of the Sacred Congregation. His Eminence com- 
mented on the spirit of co-operation among religious institutes 
which is so well exemplified in the faculty and student body of 
Marillac. Conducted by the Daughters of Charity, the college has 
a faculty drawn from fifteen different religious communities and a 


student body of Sisters who come from nine communities located 
in twenty-eight states, Puerto Rico, and Canada. 


Vacancies for more than 46,300 freshmen on 274 college campuses 
were available at the beginning of the present semester, according 
to a survey conducted among four-year accredited colleges by 
Changing Times and published in the January issue of the magazine. 
The 407 questionnaires returned to the magazine showed that 260 
schools could have accepted more than 36,500 additional freshmen 
this past autumn. About 24 per cent of the openings were for 
resident students, the remainder for day students. Colleges that 
responded to the questionnaire are taking around 12,000 sophomore 
and some 11,000 junior transfers this year. The same colleges ex- 
pect to take around 13,700 sophomore and 14,600 junior transfers 
next year. Generally, the magazine noted, colleges, especially tech- 
nological and engineering schools, are becoming more and more 
interested in accepting transfers in the upper classes. The survey 
revealed that typical annual expenses in colleges queried run be- 
tween $1,300 and $1,600 for a student living at school, and between 
$500 and $700 for a day student. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Three of the 40 Nineteenth Annual Science Talent Search winners 
of all-expense trips to Washington, D. C., for the Science Talent 
Institute, March 3 to 7, are students of Catholic high schools: 
JoAnne Marie Swartz, of Central Catholic High School, Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania; Nancy Ann Klickman, of Marywood School, 
Evanston, Illinois, and John Charles Maraldo, of Saint Mary High 
School, Cheyenne, Wyoming. Miss Swartz and Mr. Maraldo are 
the only trip winners from their respective states. The 40 trip 
winners, 9 girls and 31 boys, will compete at the Institute for 
five Westinghouse Science Scholarships, valued at $7,500, $6,000, 
$5,000, $4,000, and $3,000. The remaining 35 contestants will be 
given Westinghouse Science Awards of $230 each. 

The trip winners, all ranked in the top 5 per cent of their gradu- 
ating class, come from 37 cities in 20 states and the District of 
Columbia. They were picked from among 29,402 contestants of 
whom 4,477 completed their entries by taking a science aptitude 
examination, obtaining recommendations, and writing a report on 
“My Scientific Project.” From the 4,477 who completed entries, 
448 students, 100 girls and 348 boys, were selected for an Honors 
Group. Members of the Honors Group come from 42 states and 
the District of Columbia. Twenty-seven students, 10 girls and 17 
boys, or 6 per cent of the 448 in the Honors Group come from 
Catholic high schools. These Catholic school students come from 
18 states. Wyoming placed two students in the Honors Group; 
both are from Saint Mary High School. Seven of the 23 Ohio 
members of the Honors Group are from Catholic high schools; 
3 of the 7 are from Bishop Watterson High School, in Columbus. 
In only two other states, New York and Illinois, are Catholic schools 
represented in the Honors Group by two students. In the remain- 
ing 14 of the 18 states where Catholic schools are represented, they 
are represented by but one student. 


From schools with a senior class under fifty students came 12 per 
cent of the National Merit Scholarship winners in the four years 
of the Merit Scholarship Program’s operation since its establish- 
ment in 1955, according to the Fourth Annual Report of the Presi- 
dent of the National Merit Scholarship Corporation, released in 
January. Not more than 19 per cent of the winners came from 
schools with a senior class over five hundred students. Thirteen 
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per cent of the winners came from schools where over 90 per cent 
of the class went to college, and 7 per cent of them came from 
schools where less than 30 per cent of the class went to college. 
Twenty-six NMSC scholars have completed their undergraduate 
studies in three years or less. All of these were awarded under- 
graduate honors, and a majority of them are now enrolled in 
graduate or professional schools. About one million students took 
part in the first four NMSC programs; an additional half million 
have entered the fifth program now underway, and some 600,000 
are expected to take the sixth test scheduled for this month. 


To make physics more palatable to high-school students is the 
objective of a campaign launched last month by the American 
Institute of Physics. The campaign is aimed at doubling the num- 
ber of high-school students taking physics by 1965. It is estimated 
that now only 25 per cent of the nation’s high-school graduates 
studied physics. The Institute has issued a handbook, Physics in 
Your High School, which will be sent to any high school in the 
country. The author of the handbook, William G. Kelly, director 
of the Institute’s education projects division, writes that “in 
teaching physics, depth is preferable to encyclopedic and superficial 
treatment of subject matter. Emphasis should be on comprehension 
of patterns of knowledge, types of thinking and relationships rather 
than learning vocabulary, facts, definitions, and formulas.” He 
maintains that college-bound students should study mathematics 
as a “way of thinking and not a bag of tricks,” and that pupils not 
in the regular physics course should be enrolled in special sections 
with “substantial content” in physics. 

The Institute is also co-sponsoring, with Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, Inc., a study on the Project and Design of Physics 
Buildings, the report of which will be published next summer. 
Though initiated to provide needed information to colleges planning 
physics buildings, the study is concerning itself with the needs of 
high schools, and its findings will have implications for them too. 


Influence of testing programs not directly connected with courses 
of study on the high-school curriculum is the object of a study 
announced recently by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Loss of school time involved in such testing 


will be one of its concerns. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Regular promotion of slow learners is to stop in the public schools 
of Alexandria, Virginia, according to orders issued by the district’s 
superintendent to principals and teachers last month. Last June 
a committee of seven principals was appointed by the superintend- 
ent to study the problem of youngsters whose work is below stand- 
ard for their class level. The committee’s preliminary report, made 
last month, reveals that 1,500 “irregular pupils” were found among 
the 9,827 elementary-school children in the district schools. More- 
over, the report indicates that psychological testing shows that 
the problems of these pupils are academic rather than emotional, 
and the most common difficulty is lack of reading skill. The 
superintendent has instructed teachers to give “irregular pupils” 
work at their level of achievement, raising it as they progress, 
and not to move them out of their present grades until they have 
achieved their respective grade level. It is expected that the com- 
mittee’s final report will suggest a way to keep “irregular pupils” 
from bunching, particularly at the sixth-grade level. 


School discipline is not strict enough, according to 60 per cent of 
the members of Phi Delta Kappa, a fraternity of professional edu- 
cators, which has a membership of 32,000 in 200 chapters. Only 
38 per cent of the members are satisfied with discipline as it is. 
Legislation permitting teachers to use force in keeping discipline 
is favored by 70 per cent of the fraternity’s membership. Eleven 
per cent go so far as to favor giving teachers authority to “paddle 
the problern child.” 


Principles to guide schools in their efforts to prevent and control 
juvenile delinquency are outlined in a recent publication of the 
National Education Association entitled Delinquent Behavior: Prin- 
ciples and Practices. The authors of the book maintain schools’ 
responsibility for the delinquent child does not differ essentially 
from their responsibility for all children or, more particularly, for 
all other “special” children, such as the blind, the deaf, the crippled, 
the mentally retarded, or even the gifted. The principles enunci- 
ated are amplified through descriptions of how they have been put 
to work in schools throughout the country. 
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Twelve-month schools and teaching machines are predicted by Dr. 
Daniel R. Davies, co-ordinator of Columbia University’s Co-opera- 
tive Project in Educational Administration, writing in the February 
issue of The Nation’s Schools. Teacher education of the future, 
he feels, will be more rigorous than medical education, and educa- 
tors’ salaries will compare favorably with those of baseball players 
and movie stars. To show how hopeful Dr. Davies is, it is to be 
noted that he maintains that it will take only fifty years for such 
concepts to be accepted and put into use. 


A new dual-progress plan for elementary schools is described in the 
February issue of Parents’ Magazine. Under the plan, which covers 
Grades III to VIII, each child spends half of each school day in a 
class with his homeroom teacher, pursuing the social studies and 
all learning related to reading, writing, and speaking. For the 
other half of each day, when the children study mathematics, science, 
art, music, and physical education, they do so without being held 
to grade level. The plan was originated by Dr. George Stoddard, 
dean of the School of Education at New York University and an 
authority on dual-progress plans. It already involves more than a 
hundred teachers and nearly three thousand pupils in two co-op- 
erating public school systems. 


Design for an elementary-school building to house seven hundred 
pupils which will cost 40 per cent less to build than comparable 
schools of other designs is offered by Ketchum and Sharp Archi- 
tects (227 East 44th St., New York City 17). Most of the money 
is saved by virtually eliminating corridors; traffic is via outside 
passageways or, in case of bad weather, straight through the class- 
rooms. The basic plan for the T-shape, single-level, block-plan 
structure calls for twenty-four classrooms, two kindergartens, a 
lunchroom-playroom, a teachers’ room, a library, a clinic, an ad- 
ministrative suite, and a multi-purpose play shed. Employing 
standard materials, it contains 31,200 square feet and, at New 
York State prices, would currently cost $516,000. A comparable 
school of ordinary design would cost $866,000. The design saves 
by making central areas serve several purposes; for example, the 
all-weather play shed doubles as a bus-loading and shelter area. 
The firm has also designed an elementary school for 540 pupils 
that costs $475,000. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Emphasis on Excellence is the theme of the fifty-seventh annual 
convention of the National Catholic Educational Association which 
will be held in Chicago, April 19 to 20. His Eminence Albert 
Cardinal Meyer will celebrate the opening Pontifical Mass at which 
His Excellency Most Reverend William E. Cousins will preach. 
The keynote address will be given by the Reverend Walter J. Ong, 
S.J., of St. Louis University, and the closing talk by Sister Bert- 
rande, D.C., of Marillac College. Most of the meetings will be 
held in the International Amphitheatre. 


On February 4, the U. S. Senate approved a $1.8 billion measure 
to aid public schools. The final vote was 51 to 34. It provided 
assistance for school construction and teacher salaries for two years. 
“What really happened,” reports Express News Letter (February 
13, 1960), “was that a majority of Democrats (among them several 
men aspiring to the Presidency) approved a measure which, in its 
present state, has little chance of approval in the House; which 
President Eisenhower would probably veto should he get it in the 
form in which the Senate passed it; and which would give the 
Democrats a good issue for the Presidential campaign.” 

On the same day, shortly before passage of this bill, the Senate 
rejected, by a vote of 49 to 37, a proposal by Senator Wayne Morse 
of Oregon that up to $150 million of Federal funds be loaned to 
private, nonprofit schools in a two-year period for school construc- 
tion. In explaining his measure, which was sponsored also by eight 
other senators, Senator Morse argued—before an almost deserted 
chamber—that it was patterned after programs already in existence, 
had nothing to do with separation of church and state and was 
meant to show that Congressional concern for strengthening educa- 
tion considers all U. S. education. Private schools would repay the 
funds within a period agreed to by them and U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, but not later than forty years after getting the money. 
The Oregon legislator said that his position is that when money 
goes for the education of children, there is no conflict with the 
principle of church-state separation. He maintained that taxpayers 
would get a better idea of the public contribution of private schools 
if it is imagined that these schools closed and their pupils turned 
up at the doors of the public schools for their education. 
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Opposition to Senator Morse’s proposal was known to have been 
registered by the American Jewish Congress and the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice. After the proposal’s rejection by the 
Senate, the National Lutheran Council, meeting in Atlantic City, 
said it will oppose any attempt to revive it. 


Nation-wide Federal aid to education is emphatically rejected as 
unnecessary in a report of a three-year study conducted by the 
Research and Policy Committee of the Committee for Economic 
Development and released late in January. On the committee 
which prepared the report were, among others, Roy E. Larson, 
president of Time, Inc., and Dr. James B. Conant. The committee 
recommended Federal supplementation of state and local funds for 
the improvement of schools in the poorer states and named eleven 
states, ten of them Southern, for which the study revealed necessity 
for outside aid. 


How U. S. school and college enrollment is shared by public and 
private educational institutions is a problem about which informa- 
tion will be sought in the 1960 census. It is hoped that the data 
collected will help guide the planning of both public and private 
school systems, especially in projects for new schools which are 
becoming increasingly expensive to build. The question to be 
asked in every fourth household visited by 160,000 enumerators 
does not make any distinction between Catholic and other types 
of private schools. In fact, no questions on religion will be asked. 
It is a general rule of thumb among educators that Catholic ele- 
mentary and secondary schools account for about 90 per cent of 
the private school enrollment on these levels. The NCWC De- 
partment of Education estimates that 14.4 per cent of all U. S. 
elementary and secondary school pupils attend Catholic schools; 
this is based on an estimated 5.1 million pupils in these Catholic 
schools. The department estimates that there are 230,000 students 
in Catholic colleges and universities; this is 6.8 per cent of the 
1959 fall enrollment in U. S. colleges and universities, 3,402,297 
students, reported by the U. S. Office of Education in January. 
The Census Bureau has issued a report each October for several 
years on public and nonpublic school enrollments, but it has based 
this on a sample of pupils in 35,000 households. The report on 
this point in the 1960 census will be based on data secured from a 
fourth of the 55 million households to be visited. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


EarLy ELEMENTARY EpucaTIon by Myrtle M. Imhoff. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959. Pp. vii ++ 371. $5.00. 


In this volume the student preparing to teach is given an organized 
overview of the basic concepts, the theory, and the practice of 
democratic education for the primary-grade child. The material is 
presented in an interesting way, is soundly supported by research, 
and is graphically depicted by the many illustrations of learning 
experiences being carried on by the young children. It is the type 
of book that the student will not readily discard after her years of 
training are over. 

On the whole the book contains sound pedagogical thinking basic 
to a program of early elementary education. In the chapter entitled 
“Democratic Educational Guidelines,” the aims of the elementary 
school are not vaguely expressed, as is frequently the case in books 
of this nature, but they are specifically defined and supported with 
a wealth of practical suggestions for achieving the goals in terms of 
understandings, skills, and attitudes. In discussing the goal—ethical 
behavior, standards, and values—the author missed a splendid oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the need of the child to recognize his dependence 
upon God. In fairness to her, however, it is necessary to quote the 
recognition she did give toGod: “He (the child) is forming religious 
ideas, such as the idea of God.” This, however, is an idea that a 
child should have formed before he reached school age. 

The book will be of most value to students of education if it is 
used in conjunction with observation and directed teaching. Study 
of the text should be accompanied with opportunities to observe and 
opportunities to carry on projects connected with classroom activities 
or with Church and community agencies. 

An extensive bibliography and a lengthy list of audio-visual aids 
add to the value of the book for the student teacher as well as for 
the teacher already in service. Samples of progress reports of the 
Milwaukee and Minneapolis public schools are included in the 
Appendix. 


Sister M. Brween, O.S.F. 


Holy Family College 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
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A New Latin Syntax by C. E. Woodcock. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1959. Pp. xxiv + 267. $6.00. 


This is a book based on a very good pedagogical plan. It aims to 
teach the principles of Latin syntax historically and from literary 
texts instead of the usual composition course in which the student 
translates good English into bad Latin. Moreover, all the examples 
are translated and an index of these is added to serve as a ready key 
to students who are looking for help in the reading of a Latin author. 
The majority of these examples is from the great prose writers: 
Caesar, Cicero, and Livy; nor are the poets neglected: Plautus and 
Terence coming in for a good share of quotation to illustrate earlier 
usage. 

That bugbear of Latin prose composition, the reported speech in 
oratio obliqua, comes in for generous treatment, parallel columns 
giving direct and indirect speech en regard for the students’ use. 
Case syntax is well treated: the ablative case in Latin serves the 
function of three originally distinct cases: (a) the true ablative as 
the “from” or “source” case; (b) the sociative-instrumental, indicat- 
ing means or personal agent; (c) the locative, expressing position 
both in space and time. Some few Latin nouns keep a distinct 
locative case form: for example, humi, “in the ground,” or vespert, 
“in the evening, at even-tide.” Since the Latin ablative represents 
a fusion of these different originally distinct case forms, it is well to 
consider it in this functional aspect. 

A neat distinction is made between the cognate accusative and 
the accusative of the internal object. In a phrase pugnam pugnat, 
“he fights a fight,” (compare St. Paul’s “fought the good fight”) 
there is something inherent in the verb itself. But we should trans- 
late Livy 9,10,9 noxam nocuerunt, “they have done a wrong,” and 
not as a cognate “they wronged him a wrong.” English here would 
use a general verb of “doing” or “making.” 

The impersonal verbs are treated in a special chapter. These are, 
first of all, words which denote the activities of natural phenomena, 
such as tonat, “it thunders,” pluit, “it rains, is raining,” which are 
mere statements of fact and require no subject, although a poet may 
say Juppiter tonat. The difficulty arises when we use certain im- 
personal verbs to express emotions, where the accusative case ex- 
presses the person affected, but the genitive expresses the thing which 
causes the emotion. So Seneca, Benef. 6,23,1: numquam primi con- 
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silii Deum paenitet, “God never repents of His first design.” 

Continuous numbering of the paragraphs throughout the book 
makes reference easy. A brief bibliography on one page enumerates 
thirty-four items; it is highly selective but includes all the best schol- 
arly works. Riemann’s Syntaxe latine appears in a new edition by 
Ernout, while we all look forward to a revision of the Leumann- 
Hofmann, Lateinische Grammatik, (1928). This is a book for col- 
lege students and seminarians. 

Rosert T. MEYER 

Division of Celtic 
The Catholic University of America 
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Heroic Sanctiry AND INsANITY by Thomas Verner Moore. New 
York and London: Grune & Stratton, Inc., 1959. Pp. x + 243. 
$5.00. 


Of all living psychiatrists and psychologists probably no one would 
be more qualified to write about heroic sanctity and insanity than 
Father Thomas Verner Moore. Not only his long experience in and 
profound knowledge of psychology and psychiatry, but also his evi- 
dent progress in the spiritual life to the point of becoming a Car- 
thusian monk bear witness to this. He above all should be able 
clearly to see all the relationships involved. 

The work is divided into three parts and an epilogue. Part I has 
to do with heroic virtue and its relationship to sanctity or, more 
strictly, canonization; throughout this section the Treatise of Bene- 
dict XIV on the Beatification and Canonization of Saints is abun- 
dantly quoted and used as a reference. Through his customary com- 
parison of the home and the monastery (father-abbot; mother- 
brother cellarer) , Father Moore shows how the most ordinary home 
can give rise to a life of heroic virtue. He then proceeds to examine 
all the theological and moral virtues, indicating by many examples 
what would be considered heroic amounts of each. 

In the second part, the relationships possible between religion and 
mental disorder are explained. It is clearly shown that pathological 
symptoms expressed through abnormal religious behavior are no 
indication that the person’s basic personality difficulties lie in some 
kind of religious maladjustment or failure. A number of different 
psychotic and neurotic disorders may be expressed through deviant 
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religious practices, even though the disorder itself is not related to 
any religious difficulty. On the other hand, it is also clearly demon- 
strated in this section that the maintenance of such vigor of person- 
ality as is necessary to remain stable and well adjusted through serious 
emotional trials is greatly aided by a sincere religious adjustment to 
life. 

Part III has to do with the roles of nature and grace in the making 
of asaint. It is largely a documentation of Father Moore’s contention 
that St. Therese of Lisieux was not a neurotic personality and, con- 
trary to the opinion of the Reverend Etienne Robo in The Two 
Protraits, did not suffer a mental breakdown. 

The epilogue considers the value of a sincere and holy religious 
adjustment for the maintenance of mental health. Such a way of 
life will render psychoneurotic and functional psychotic reactions 
unlikely and will greatly alleviate the effects of brain disorders due 
to infections or deterioration. 

Certainly this is a book which can be read with profit by every 
psychiatrist and by every priest. The psychiatrist can gain from it 
the insights necessary for helping persons, some part of whose diffi- 
culties is an understanding and acceptance of what life is all about. 
Priests can be helped, on their side, to understand that not all per- 
sonal difficulties are able to be handled or solved in the confessional 
or in the rectory office. The sacraments can be of great assistance 
to people in solving their personal problems, but they are no more 
appropriate remedies for true mental disorders than they are for 
acute appendicitis. 

WattTer J. SMITH 
Department of Psychology and Psychiatry 
The Catholic University of America 
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CoMMONWEALTH UNIVERSITIES YEARBOOK 1959: A Directory to 
the Universities of the British Commonwealth and Handbook of 
Their Association. Edited by J. F. Foster and T. Craig. London: 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 1959. 
Pp. xxvii + 1,407. $13.00. 


This, the 36th edition of the Yearbook, is a single-volume reference 
on higher education in Australia, British West Indies, Canada, Cey- 
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lon, Ghana, Hong Kong, India, Malaya, New Zealand, Nigeria, 
Pakistan, Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, South Africa, 
Uganda, and the United Kingdom. This work on the universities of 
the British Commonwealth and two similar volumes, International 
Handbook of Universities and American Universities and Colleges, 
constitute reliable guides to universities of the world prepared by 
recognized academic bodies. All three yearbooks are available 
through the American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 
Chief editor, J. F. Foster, is the secretary of the Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth; assistant editor, T. Craig, 
is from the University of Glasgow. 

Contents are well arranged and in considerable detail. Treated 
under each of sixteen geographical and political divisions are the 
following items: an historical and descriptive background on the 
universities of the given area; an annotated list of publications; 
statistics on enrollment including overseas students; and the separate 
listing and explanation of all the universities located in the nation or 
area under study. Each institution is identified as follows: name 
and location, including telephone number; teaching staff, including 
the names of the members and their academic titles and degrees; 
schools and major departments; related institutes and programs; 
admission and graduation requirements ; expenses; facilities; a review 
of the year 1957, including statistics on number of students, faculty 
members, and degrees awarded. 

There are several special features. A full-length summary of ad- 
mission requirements prescribed for the Canadian universities, a 
number of maps showing the location of the Commonwealth uni- 
versities in some of the areas, lists of degrees, certificates, and di- 
plomas awarded by Commonwealth universities, a list of non- 
university orders, decorations and qualifications, universities of the 
Republic of Ireland, a brief bibliography, an explanation of the 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, a general 
index, and an index of names which includes the personnel, admin- 
istrative and teaching, of all the universities, are some of the more 
important features. 

There are two important omissions, other nonuniversity institu- 
tions of higher learning and professional organizations of university 
teachers. On the whole, however, the book is a scholarly reference 
in the field of international higher education. It is recommended as 
a handy guide for university and college deans of studies, registrars, 
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admission officers, librarians, foreign student faculty advisors, grad- 
uate students majoring in international higher education, compara- 
tive education, or American higher education, and for American 
students planning to study in a British Commonwealth university. 


GerorcE F. DoNovAN 


Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 
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INTERNATIONAL HANDBOOK oF UniversiTiEs 1959. Edited by H. 
M. R. Keyes and D. J. Aitken. Paris: International Association 
of Universities, 1959. Pp. xi + 338. $6.00. 


The first edition of this reference work serves as a companion 
volume to two similar studies, Commonwealth Universities Yearbook, 
reviewed above, and published by the American Council. 

Information is provided on higher education in some seventy 
countries: 26 in Europe, 19 in Latin America, 13 in Asia, 5 in the 
Middle East, and 7 in Africa. The entries are presented alphabeti- 
cally, nation by nation, describing in some detail nearly 450 institu- 
tions. Over a thousand other institutions of higher learning are 
mentioned more briefly. 

Specific items in a given entry include the following: full name 
of the institution in English and in the language of the country 
concerned, address, names of the rector and the deans of faculties, 
titles of faculties, a brief historical and descriptive statement, aca- 
demic year, admission requirements, fees, language of instruction, 
degrees and diplomas awarded, library and museum holdings, pub- 
lications, and academic staff and student enrollment figures. 

There are some basic highlights. The work is not only complete 
and reliable, especially for the institutions of university rank, but is 
superior in many ways, particularly in conciseness, arrangement of 
data, and editing, to similar studies prepared by English, French and 
German authorities. Although the language of the country is used 
generally, English is employed to the extent that English-speaking 
readers should encounter no difficulty in understanding the listings. 


GgorcE F. Donovan 


Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 
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olic Church is unfolded before your eyes 
in this magnificient panorama of the 
Popes, from Saint Peter to Pope John 
XXIII. Vivid biographies are accom- 
panied by hundreds of specially chosen 
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